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PREFACE 

THE aim of this handbook is to pre- 
sent under one cover the main requi- 
sites of good English, with the hope that 
it will be found a convenient code for ac- 
curate expression. The book is intended as 
a companion to a pocket dictionary. It is 
in no way offered as a substitute for either 
gi'ammar or rhetoric, but rather as a brief, 
compact book of reference. It is intended 
to include standard rules and usage, and 
a few fundamental processes, — all designed 
to secure accuracy and something of effec- 
tiveness in use of the essentials of English 
composition. The aim has been to keep 
statements and illustrations, notes and ex- 
ceptions, compact and yet definite, clear, 
illuminating, and interesting. An attempt 
has been made to include rules that are 
often violated, that settle doubtful points, 
that provide for fine distinctions, that point 
out the minute details of the printed page, 
and that attract attention to the simpli- 
city and eloquence of English speech. Blank 
pages are inserted so that students may 
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write down other rules, illustrations, and 
items of peculiar personal value. 

As the title of the book signifies, these 
rules have been, in the main, compiled from 
standard authorities which are indicated in 
the Bibliography at the close of the book. 
No statement has place here that is not sup- 
ported by some recognized authority; when 
authorities differ an attempt has been made 
to choose that one best exemplified in the 
usage of the best modern literature. The 
author has tried to provide in notes and ex- 
ceptions for differences between matters of 
accepted usage, such as a period at the end 
of a sentence, and matters of divided usage 
and preference, such as many details of cap- 
italization and punctuation. 

It is hoped that this handbook may prove 
valuable in suggestion and useful for ref- 
erence to students of English in high 
schools, colleges, and offices ; and to all whose 
professions or occupations demand readi- 
ness in correct expression by spoken and 
written phrase; and fui*ther, that the many 
details collected under one cover will aid 
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the student in securing immediate results 
and in forming habits of accuracy. It may 
be said here that the book has been used 
in its first and second editions in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon for about ten years. 

For this revision I wish to acknowledge, 
with thanks, many valuable suggestions 
from Mrs. E. H. Spalding of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn; Professor A. H. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia University; Mr. Frank 
H. Vizetelly, Managing Editor of the Stan- 
dard Dictionary; Mr. John Gill of Port- 
land, Oregon; and the Honorable H. W. 
Scott, Editor of the Morning Oregonian. 
LuELLA Clay Carson 


Eugene^ Oregon 
September, 1907 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO write or speak any language cor- 
rectly is an accomplishment to be 
gained only by close and patient study. The 
laws of language come to the learner only 
after he has acquired certain important 
details of grammatical usage and order, 
through study and instruction. These de- 
tails are the first work. To speak or write 
with fluency and force, and yet with sim- 
plicity and correctness, requires close at- 
tention to the form and meaning of words, 
to their syntactical relations, to proper 
disposition of pauses, or punctuation marks, 
to study of flexibility, rhythm and smooth- 
ness in the arrangement of sentences, as 
well as to proportion and order in the dis- 
tribution of the matter. 

The purpose of this little book is to assist 
the student to learn the rules or laws of 
composition in English. In short space it 
supplies a mass of usefiil information. It is 
not a substitute for any extended system of 
grammar, yet it fixes attention on many 
points that should be acquired and estab- 
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lished in the memory, as the study of gram- 
mar proceeds. The object to be gained is 
ready, rapid, and unconscious use of correct 
fomis. The merits of this little book pro- 
cured its adoption by the School Text-Book 
Commission of Oregon last June, and it 
may be confidently commended for private 
use to all who desire to improve themselves 
in English composition. 

' H. W. Scott 


Portland, Oregon 
September 2, 1907 
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One of the greatest of all faults in speaking and 
writing is this : the using of many words to say 

little. — COBBETT. 

The station of a syllable may cloud the judgment 
of a council. — De Quincey. 

The first valuable power in a reasonable mind, one 
would say, is the power of plain statement, or the 
power to receive things as they befall, and to trans- 
fer the picture of them to another mind unaltered. 

— Emerson. 

After all, the chief stimulus of good style is to pos- 
sess a fiill, rich, complex matter to grapple with. 

— Pater. 


I 
CAPITALIZATION 

CAPITALS correctly used give meaning Capitals 
and distinction to composition. They 
should be employed sparingly, however, or 
the object of their use will be defeated. 

1. General Rules for Capitals 
The following words shovM begin with 
capitals: 

Rule 1. The first word of every sentence. 
Rule 2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

Rule 3. The first word of an exact quotation 
in a direct form. 

He said, "There will be war." 

The Captain repeated his question : "Who will 
go?" 

Rule 4. The first word of a formal statement 
of a resolution, a question, or a salutation. 

Resolved : That the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 
for the United States will accomplish the pur- 
pose of their founder. 

The question is : Shall the bill pass ? 

To all those who may still keep me in remem- 
brance, Greeting. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Capitals Rule 5. The first word of every phrase or 
clause when separately paragraphed in a series 
of tabulated points. 

(For illustration, see the table of contents of a 
modem book.) 

Rule 6. The pronoun / and the interjection 
O should always be capitalized ; the word ok, 
only when it begins a sentence. 

Rule 7. Proper nouns and adjectives derived 
from proper nouns. 

Chicago, France, Gladstone, Sistine Madonna. 

Christian, Websterian, New-Yorker, French. 
Exception. When by long usage the adjectives 
have lost all association with the nouns from which 
they are derived, they are not capitalized. 

damask (from Damascus), india-rubber (from 
India). 

Rule 8. The "words street, river, mountairiycoun- 
try, avenue, etc.^ when used as an essential 
part of a proper name. 

Columbia River, Washington Square, Twenty- 
third Street, Lake Michigan, New York City. 
Note 1. This is not, however, an invariable rule, a* 
many text-books of the present day show a tendency 
not to capitalize the essential word even when used 
with the proper name. 

Note 2, The common noun used in a general sense 
[2] 
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after two or three proper names is not capitalized. Capitals 

The Columbia and the Missouri rivers. 
Note 3. The common noun, placed before the proper 
name, is not capitalized if preceded by the definite 
article. 

The river Columbia, the city of New York. 

Rule 9* North, south, east, and west, and their 
compounds^ northeast, etc., when they refer 
to parts of the country and not simply to 
points of the compass or general direction. 

Hundreds of young men born in the East are 
helping to build up the industries of the West. 
The Atlantic Ocean is east of New Jersey. 

Rule 10. Names of the days of the week and 
the months of the year; also, days of feasts 
and fasts, festivals and holidays, but prefera- 
bly not names of seasons. 

Tuesday, Christmas, Bank Holiday, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Washington's Birthday, which comes in Febru- 
ary, will occur on Sunday this winter. 

Rule 11. Words denoting family relationship 
such 2l^ father, aunt, cousin, etc., when they are 
used with the proper name of the person, or 
without a possessive pronoun. 

We always relied upon Uncle John for advice. 

He depended upon Mother for counsel. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Capitals Note. When tueh words are used without the proper 
name and with a possessive pronouut they are not 
capitalized. 
He turned to his brother for sympathy. 

Rule 12. The various names and appellations 
of the Deity, of Jesus Christ, of the Trinity, 
and of the Virgin Mary. 

God, the Supreme Being, the Son of Man, Sa- 
viour, Most High, the Holy Trinity, Mother of 
God, the Holy Ghost. 

Rule 13. Pronouns referring to the Deity 
when used in direct address without an an- 
tecedent. 

O Thou Christ, we beseech Thee to hear us. 
Note. The pronouns thou, thy, thee, he, his, him, re- 
ferring to the Deity, are not capitalised in the Bibls, 
hut they are often capitalized in hymnrbooks and 
other religious writings. 

Rule 14. The words Bible, Scriptures, and all 
names of books and parts of the Bible. 

St. Luke, Isaiah, The Acts of the Apostles, The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, The Word 
of God, The Gospels. 
Note 1. Do not capitalize gospel when used for the 
whole New Testament, 

He preached the gospel for many years. 

Note 2. Do not capitalize communion service, the 
holy communion. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Rule 15. Words naming important events Capitals 
in history and epochs of time^ famous docu- 
ments^ political parties^ and religious bodies. 

The Civil War, the Protectorate, the Petition of 
Right, the Whigs, Presbyterians. 

Dr. Hale's The Man Without a Country may be 
considered one of the original documents of 
patriotism like the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Washington's Farewell Address, and 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech. 

Rule 16. Many common nouns^ not capital- 
ized ordinarily^ are capitalized when treated 
as proper nouns or given special distinction. 

Nation (for the people of the United States), 
Congress, House (for the House of Represen- 
tatives), State (for one of the United States), 
the Church (a denomination). Parliament, the 
Court (for the judge), the Chair (for the chair- 
man), the Administration, the Professor or the 
Doctor (referring to one previously named), 
the Consulate, the Legation, the School of 
Mines (as a branch of a certain university), 
the High School, the University. 
Note 1. Usc^ge sometimes capitalizes the word Varsity 
in accounts of games. An apostrophe is often used, as 
if the word were an abbreviation of University. 

The 'Varsity crew won. 
Note 2. In the by-laws, proceedings, or other publi- 
cations of a college, club, society, company, or cor- 
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Capitals poratum, capitalize college, club, etc^ when referring 
to the particular organization under consideration. 
The Company shall be called The Midland Man- 
ufacturing Company. 
The College will give a course of lectures. 
Note 3. In common or general uses such words should 
not be capitalized, 
A congress of shippers, state papers, the church 

(a congregation). 
The senior told his professor in the department 
of chemistry that he expected to withdraw from 
college. 

Rule 17. The words article and section when 
followed by a numeral. 

See Article VIII, Section 4, of the Constitution. 
Rule 18. The article the when part of a name. 

A committee was appointed to meet at The 

Hague. 
It was printed in The Outlook. 

Rule 19. Names of things or abstract quali- 
ties strongly personified. 

Every moment Honor called him on, and Hope, 
enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair. 
Note. If the idea of personality is not very distinct 
the noun is not capitalized. 

He was ever controlled by honor. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow^s wings. 

[10] 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Rule 20. The name of a genus^ class^ or fam- 
ily in botanical and zoological works. 

Carya alba (shellbark hickory). 

Columba Uvia (rockdove). 
Note 1. Do not^ cu a rule^ capitalize the name of the 
species. Usage, however, sofnetimes capitalizes the 
name of the species when it is clearly derived from a 
proper name, especially from the name of a person, 

Menticirrus americanus (a species of fish). 

Lilium Washingtonianum (the Washington lily). 
Rule 21. Geological terms when referring to 
ages^ eras^ and periods. 

The Glacial Period, the Triassic formation. 

Rule 22. In medical works do not capitalize 
Latin terms, except at the beginning of a sen- 
tence or in quotations. 

2. Capitalization of Titles 
Rule 23. Capitalize the first word in the 
title of every book, periodical, play, picture, 
essay, poem, or article for magazine or news- 
paper, and usually every important word of 
the title. 
The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, Edu- 
cational Review, The Last Supper, The Func- 
tion of the President (title of an essay). 
Note 1. In long or complex titles the nouns always 
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Capitals ^'^y ^^ capitalized ; important pronoun8,verhs, parti- 
ciplest adjectives^ and adverbs, usually ; articles, pr&' 
positions, and conjunctions only when they have spe- 
cial significance. 
The Street of the Love of Friends {The Atlantic 

Monthly). 
The Founder of an American School of Art (The 

Outlook), 
View of the Trade Outlook taken by a Practical 
Merchant— Have We Seen the End? {The 
Evening Post). 
The Man Without a Country. (Edward Everett 
Hale.) 
Note 9. Modem usage is modifying this rule, espe- 
cially when applied to citations, summaries, running 
titles, and tables of contents. Recent English books 
of high merit exclude capitals from all words in a 
title except those that begin a sentence or are proper 
names. In order to set titles off from the context, 
they are usually italicized or else enclosed in quota- 
tion marks. 

Rule 24. Titles of honor or office before 
personal names should be capitalized. 

General Grant, King Edward, Mayor Smith. 
Note. But nouns used as mere names of vocation 
should not be capitalized. 

The train was in charge of conductor Brown. 

They interviewed engineer White. 
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Rule 25. Two capitals are needed in a com- Capitals 
pound title. 

Attorney-General Olney, Vice-President Miller. 
Note. Do not capitalizs ex prefixed to a title. 

The views of ex-President Cleveland. 

Rule 26. A title referring to a person and 
used instead of his name thereby becomes a 
proper noun and should be capitalized. 

He sent his credentials to the Governor. 

The Pope gave his blessing. 

Our Senator has returned from Washington. 
Note. But when the context shows that the title may 
be applied to two or more persons, the capital should 
not be used. 

He was a district attorney. 

He wished to be a senator. 

Rule 27. Titles of dignity or courtesy, when 
used in formal and ceremonious letters or ad- 
dresses to dignitaries, are usually capitalized. 

Your Honor, Her Majesty, His Royal Highness, 
His Excellency, Your Grace, Your Reverence. 
Note. Do not capitalize your lordship, sir, your 
honor, madam, monsieur, etc., when used a>s com- 
plimentary salutations within the text of a sentence 
or paragraph of dialogue matter. 

I appeal, sir, to you. What says your lordship? 

[IT] 
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Capitals Rulb 28. Abbreviations of official titles^ of 
college degrees^ and of the names of learned 
societies are capitalized. 

Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 
Note. College dsgreee when spelled out and eiand- 
ing ahne are ueually written without capitals. 

The degree of doctor of laws. 

Rule 29* In official documents it is common 
to capitalize the titles of potentates^ even 
when they follow the name. 

Victoria, Empress of India. 
Note. When the title of an official follows his nam$^ 
the capital need not be used for the title, 

Stephen A. Douglas, senator from Illinois. 

Rule 30. Capitalize President, also any syn- 
onymous term, when referring to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Chief-Magistrate, His Elxcellency, Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Rule 31. Capitalize Speaker when referring 
to the presiding officer of the lower house of 
Congress or of a state legislature. 

Rule 32. Capitalize actual titles of govern- 
mental bodies and of superior courts. 

Town Council, Greneral Assembly, Supreme 
Court, Appellate Court, Court of Appeals. 
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Rule 33, Important words are sometimes Capitals 
capitalized to give emphasis, or to give some 
individual point of view, or mood. This ex- 
ceptional use must be employed with dis- 
criminating taste and judgment. 

Man's Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his 
Greatness. — Carlyle. 
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II 
PUNCTUATION 

PUNCTUATION groups together the 
words that are closely joined in sense ; 
it helps to point out grammatical relations, 
and to make a sentence intelligible. Punc- 
tuation marks should be put in as one writes, 
not inserted afterward. 

1. The Comma 
Comma The comma is the most important symbol 
of punctuation and serves a great variety 
of purposes. To use it well requires constant 
care. Accurately employed, the comma is 
of value in guiding the reader to a correct 
and immediate understanding of the sen- 
tence structure and the subject matter. 

A comma is used in the following in- 
stances: 

Rule 1. After each but the last of a series of 
three or more words, or phrases, or short 
clauses, each of which has the same connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows. 

He was a poet, essayist, and dramatist. 

Writers, teachers, and printers should understand 
punctuation. , ^^ , 
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Note. Many writers omit the comma before the con- Ccymma 
junction^ except where the omission would leave the 
last two of the series unduly connected; as. Writers, 
teachers and printers should understand punctua- 
tion, would he an assertion to writers (as those ad- 
dressed) that teachers and printers (those spoken of) 
should understand* 

ExcEPnoK 1. When all the conjunctions are ex- 
pressed, commas are not needed. 
The new library building is stately and spacious 
and artistic. 

ExcEFTioK 9. When the members of the series are 
closely connected in sense, commas are unneces- 
sary. 

Rule 2. To separate adjectives in. a series of 
co-ordinate adjectives. 

My grandmother wore a beautifiil, costly neck- 
lace. 
Note. When an adjective is joined so closely to its 
noun that a preceding adjective is felt to modify the 
phrase, a comma is not used. 

My grandmother wore a beautiful pearl necklace. 

Rule 3. To separate contrasted words, phrases, 
or clauses, and words or phrases in pairs. 

We live in deeds, not years. 

They believed in men, not in mere workers in 
the great human workshop. 

♦ Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing, published by Tfie In- 
land Printer, 
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Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and heart to this vote. 

Rule 4. To set off expressions in apposition, 
with or without the conjunction or. 

The library, or study, has a sunny window fa- 
cing the public park. 

Washington, the first president, served two 
terms. 

RuLB 5. To set off transposed elements. 

Why he did not subscribe, he would not tell us. 

To the serene and healthy mind, life is full of 
purpose. 
Note. When the transposed element is shorty the 
comma is often omitted. 

In 1849 gold was discovered in California. 

Rule 6. To set off intermediate elements such 
as adverbs and short phrases when they fereak 
the connection between closely related parts 
of a sentence. 

There are, however, four elements. 

The most vigorous thinkers are, in fact, self- 
taught. 

I saw her, I mean your sister, just a moment ago. 

Rule 7. After a particle standing at the head 

of a sentence when the particle implies the 

relation of the sentence to something going 

before. 
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Lastly, the action is not feasible. Comma 

Still, I regretted the necessity for action. 

Rule 8. After a word or words independently 
phrased beginning a sentence. 

Fortunately, it happened so. 

In a word, he was enthusiastic. 

Rule 9. To set off an adjective, participle, or 
absolute phrase. 

Awkward in his person, James was not able to 

command respect. 
Trying to read everything, he skimmed through 

many books. 
To confess the truth, I was much to blame. 

Rule 10. To set off dependent and condi- 
tional clauses, commonly introduced by such 
words as if, when, unless, though. 

If you would be revenged before your enemies, 

let your life be blameless. 
When evil forces combine, the good forces must 

work together. 

Rule 11. To set ofFa co-ordinate relative clause 
that merely explains or presents an additional 
thought, and that may be dropped without 
destroying the continuity of the sentence. 

The emblem is a flag, which quickens loyalty and 
devotion. 
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Comma ^^ passed the glass to the visitor, who drank 
heartily. 
Note I. Perhaps the moat common fault m punctu- 
ation is that which fails to distinguish the explana- 
tory from the restrictive clause, A restrictive rela- 
tive clause that so limits the meaning of the antece- 
dent as to he inseparable from it, is not set off by a 
comma. 

He who runs may read. 

The belief that is based on facts and calm judg- 
ment is sure to gain respect. 

Rule 12. To separate from a series of nouns 
a restrictive relative pronoun referring to 
each noun in the series. 

We visited the house, the mill, and the store, 
that Jack built 

Rule 13. To separate the clauses of a com- 
pound sentence when the clauses are short 
and simple in construction and not subdi- 
vided by commas. 

Day after day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. 

Rule 14. To separate a long subject, consist- 
ing of a phrase or a clause, from its verb. 

Knowledge of the theory of music, however ex- 
pert that knowledge may be, and even an ex- 
traordinary mastery of technic, are two differ- 
ent things. 
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To refuse their kind offer of assistance after all Comma 
that has passed and all they have done, would 
seem ungrateful. 

Rule 15. To separate the parts of a long, com- 
pound predicate. 

Pine torches are not easily destroyed, and are 
within reach of any man who can wield an ax. 

Rule 16. To separate two correlative ex- 
pressions. 

Though learned and experienced, yet the scien- 
tist was not assertive. 

ExcEPi'ioN. Two correlative expressions united by 
the conjunction as or than^ are not separated by a 
comma. 

Men are never so easily deceived as when they 

plot to deceive others. 
He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city. • 

Rule 17. To separate from a name the title 
or degree following it. 

William Knight, LL. D. 
Exception. The title Jr. or Sr. following a name is 
not usually preceded by a comma. 

John Smith Jr. 

Ri^LE 18. To separate the day and month 
from the year, in writing dates. 
June2T, 1907. 
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Comma Rule I9. After ah and oh, but not after O. 
(See Exclamation Point, Rule 1, Note S.) 

Rule 20. To mark the omission of important 
words. 
Telegraph If you can ; If you can not, write. 
His grandfather was born and bred in Scotland; 
his father, in Massachusetts ; and he, in Ore- 
gon. 

Rule 21. Before and after shorty direct quota- 
tions introduced into the body of a sentence. 

He said, **Come in,** in a pleasant tone. 
Note. The comma is generally omitted before the 
word that introducing an indirect quotation or simi- 
lar construction. 

He says that he intends to live in California. 

He knew now that all was ended. 
Rule 22. To set off vocative words or ex- 
pressions. 

Venerable men, you have come. 

It touches you, my son, as much as me. 

You are facing danger, my lord. 
ExcEFTioK. If strong emotion is to be indicated, 
the exclamation point should be used instead of the 
comma. 

Cowards ! Would you kill women and children ? 

Rule 23. To set off causal clauses introduced 
by such words &sfor, because, since, etc. 
[34J 
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Christianity raises men from earth, for it comes Comma 
from heaven. 

Rule 24. To set off, in dialogue/ quoted ex- 
pressions introduced by he said, sayings etc. 

He looked at her with a smile saying, "What 
then?" 

Comment. In general, commas should al- 
ways be used when they will be of service 
in unfolding the sense or in avoiding am- 
biguity. Their chief value is to point out 
clearly the leading and subordinate parts 
of a sentence. 

2. The Semicolon 

A semicolon is used in the following in- Semi- 
stances: colon 
Rule 1. To separate members of a sentence 
when they are complex or loosely connected, 
or when they contain commas. 

Writers should know how to punctuate, and 
should do it carefully ; they alone can always 
be sure, with proper care, that the sense is not 
perverted by wrong pointing. 

Men are not to be judged by their looks, habits, 
and appearances ; they should be judged by 
their characters, and by their work. 

The following officers were elected : Albert Pres- 
cott. President; John Mill, Vice-President i 
[37] 
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Semi* James Carr, Secretary; and Rex Gray, Trea- 

cdon »«>*r- 

Rule 2. Between two clauses united by Jar, 
but, and, or an equivalent conjunction^ the one 
clause perfect in itself, and the other added 
as a matter of inference, contrast, or expla- 
nation. 

Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to live 
on a little than to outlive a great deal. 

We wished to go in June ; but there were reasons 
why we remained until July. 

Rule S. To separate clauses that have a com- 
mon dependence. If the clause on which they 
all depend comes at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, the clauses should be separated from 
it by a comma; if it is placed at the end, the 
comma should be followed by a dash. 

He desired and planned, that his children should 
be well educated ; that they should be taught 
the value of labor ; that they should know the 
satisfaction of self-reliance. 

What discouragements and disasters had pursued 
them; what dangers they had feared; how 
they had schemed and toiled ; what glorious 
success they had achieved, — all this he told us. 

Rule 4. Before as, namely, viz,, e.g., i. e,, to wit, 
when they introduce an example of specifi- 
cation of particulars. 

[38] 
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The ancient Greek language has been divided Semi- 
into four main dialects ; namely, Attic, Ionic, colon 
Doric, and ^olic. 
There are more convenient weights and measures 
than the English ; e. g^ the metric system of 
France. 
NoTE« Such introductory words or abhremationa are 
always follow^ by a comma. 

Rule 5. Sometimes to set off portions mere- 
ly phrasal in form in order to separate im-. 
portant details. 

Of regular soldiers, there were nine thousand; of 
volunteers, a thousand ; of priests, six hundred. 

Rule 6. In general, to set off any clause 
expressing (a) explanation, (b) opposition, 
(e) repetition, (d) consequence, (e) contrast; 
and, in the more loosely related subject mat- 
ter, (f) clauses of detail, or (g) common bear- 
ing. Let the writer observe these logical de- 
pendencies, and the semicolon supplies itself. 

His misfortunes seemed only to purify his char- 
acter ; "sweet are the uses of adversity." [Re- 
petition.] 

The aspirations of our souls make this life often 
seem disappointing; the disappointments of 
this life compel us to long for a life beyond ; 
and thus the very miseries of to-day anchor 
us to hopes for the future. [Consequence.] 

[« 1 
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8. The Colon 

Colo7i The colon marks a wider separation than 

that marked by the semicolon. The colon 

has but one conventional use: to introduce 

that which has been prepared for. 

The colon is iLsed in the foUowhig in- 
stances: 

Rule 1. To introduce a phrase or sentence 
added as an explanation of a word. 

Rhetoric : exposition of tlie laws of effective dis- 
course. 

Rule 2. To introduce a series of statements 
or specifications when formally introduced by 
a general statement^ or by thusy as follows, 
this, namely, etc. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The story is as follows : We were separated by a 
storm in the latitude of 73°. 

Rule S. When we wish to restate an idea in 
other words, or justify it by a definition, an 
explanation, or an illustration. 
The House has gone farther : it has declared con- 
[48] 
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ciliatioh admissible, previous to any submis- CoUm 
sion on the part of America. 
This, then, is the power of art: to select the 
most fit, the best, and to mould these together 
so as to gain the ideal result and also the truth. 

Rule 4. To separate fnembers of a compound 
sentence subdivided by semicolons. 

The banker would not consent to lend him the 
money ; neither would he approve the plan: the 
nature of the speculation made the risk too 
great; it aroused suspicion. 

Rule 5. To separate from a complete sen- 
tence a clause not introduced by a connective 
word, but definitely prepared for by the pre- 
vious sentence. 

And thus we bring the matter at once to this test: 
Is the evidence conclusive? 

Rule 6. To introduce long, formal quotations 
when the connection is close. 

At length he spoke: "Very well; you may go 
now and perform your duty." 
Note 1. If the quotation begins on a new line or oc- 
cupies several paragraphs^ the colon should he fol- 
lowed by a dash, 

I propose the following resolution : — 
That, from the time when the general assembly, 
or general court, ete. 

[45] 
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Cobm Note 9. When the quotation dspende direetly on a 
preceding word^ no Hop i$ required. 
The boy never ceased shouting ** Help him ! Help 
him I" 

Rule 7. A quotation incorporated in the text 
of a sentence is usually preceded by a colon^ 
and it may begin with a capital letter. 

Nothing can be more sophistical than this aphor- 
ism from Pope : Whatever is, is right 

Rule 8. After the complimentary salutation 
in a letter or an address. 

Dear Sir: 

(See LFTTER-WRmKO, Rule 4.) 

4. The Period 
Period The period is used in the following in- 
stances: 

Rule 1. To mark the completion of every sen- 
tence which is neither interrogative nor ex- 
clamatory. 

Rule 2. After abbreviations. 
D. D., viz., i.e., Mr., Mass. 

Rule 3. After a heading at the beginning of 
a paragraph. In this place the period should 
be followed by a dash. 
Personification, — This figure endows inanimate 
[4«] 
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things, or abstract ideas, with attributes of life Period 
and personality. 

Rule 4. After roman numerals^ except when 
they are used for numbering pages: 

Carlyle's French Revolution, Vol. I. p. 205. 
Note. There w, however, a tendency to omit periods 
after roman numerals when used as figures, and also 
when used in names. 

The Pope, Leo XIII, recognized Newman's abil- 
ities. 

Rule 5. After arable numerals and after let- 
ters used in a tabulation for numbering para- 
graphs^ or lists of particulars in the same 
paragraph. 

1. Congress has power 

a. To levy taxes ; 

b. To coin money.. 

Note. When the numerals or letters are enclosed in 
parentheses, the period is omitted. 

1. The President has power to appoint 

(a) Ambassadors, ministers, and consuls ; 

(b) Postmasters. 

Rule 6. To denote an omission where it is not 
desired to give the whole of a quotation. The 
omission of part of a sentence^ of a paragraph^ 
or of any number of paragraphs may be in- 
dicated by three periods (called points). The 

omission of a line or stanza of poetry may be 
[49] 
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Period indicated by a line of points^ the number of 
points depending on the length of the line. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
Comment. The period is now omitted at the 
termination of lines in title-pages and pro- 
grammes. It is often omitted at the end 
of titles at the tops of pages, and at the 
heads of chapters. 

6. The Interrogation Point 

The interrogaiion point is used in the fol- 
lowing instances: 

Rule 1. After every sentence or expression 
asking a direct question. 
When will you come? 

He asked, "What do you intend to do?*' in a 
haughty manner. 

Note X.Ina direct quotation^ the interrogation point 
is placed before the final quotation marks. 
Note 2. Where the interrogation point is used in the 
middle of a sentence to point off distinct parts of a 
question^ it is not followed hy a capital letter. 
Shall a man obtain a wider horizon without 
broader knowledge? without deeper sacrifice? 
What has he done to deserve public hatred? 
what trust betrayed? what crime committed? 
[50] 
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Note 3. An indirect question should not be followed Jnterro- 
hy the interrogation mark. rattan 

Henry asked what the price was. Point 

Rule 2. In parentheses^ to express doubt or 
uncertainty. 

In the time of Homer 850 (?) b. c. 

6. The Exclamation Point 
The exclamation point, when properly used, Excla- 
gives life and force to language. The Book ^^^^on 
of Job and the Psalms show that this mark ^^ 
is most effective when sparingly used. 

Tlie exclamation point i^ used in the fol- 
lowing instances: 

Rule 1. After interjections, and all words, 
phrases, and sentences that express an ar- 
dent wish, great surprise, strong emotion, or 
forcible command. 

Would that we had continued to live in peace 
and poverty ! 

See, how the lightning flashes ! 

Forward, march! 
Note 1. The exclamation point may be used in the 
middle of a sentence^ in which ease it is not followed 
by a capital. 

Rouse, ye Romans ! rouse, ye slaves ! 
Note 2, When a sentence requires the exclamation 
[43] 
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Excla-' point at the end^ the point may be omitted after the 
motion i^^j^^ion and a comma used in ite place. 
Point Alas, for the deed I 

Note 3. In a series of exclamatory phrases where 
the climax is held to the end, only one sign of excla- 
mation is necessary. 
How hopeful, how earnest, how ambitious, he 
looked as he read the valedictory ! 
Note 4. O is preferred to oh where used as a mere 
sign of the vocative, and the exclamation mark should 
foUow the vocative. Oh is preferred as an interjection 
expressive of pain, woe, or surprise, and should usu- 
ally he immediately followed by the exclamation point. 
O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
Oh ! it is only the messenger. 

Rule 2. After words of address^ when strong 
emotion is indicated. 

Romans ! Strike for your hearths and homes ! 
Rule 3. To express doubt or sarcasm. 

He an honorable man ! 

7. The Dash 
Dash The dash is used in the following in- 

stances: 

Rule 1 . When the thought of the sentence 
is suddenly interrupted or suspended^ or is 
given an unexpected turn. 

Greece, Carthage, Rome — where are they? 
[54] 
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Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Dash 
Cromwell, and George the Third — may profit 
by their example. 

Rule 2. Before an informal enumeration^ or 
after such an enumeration^ to denote the sum- 
mary completing the thought of the sentence. 

All are here,— saints, heroes, warriors, and states- 
men. 

Saints, heroes, warriors, statesmen, — all are here. 
Rule 3. To set off a parenthetical clause which, 
because of its close relation to the rest of the 
sentence, cannot be set off by parentheses. 

Note. Commaa should not he used before the dashes 
unless a comma would he necessary if the sentence in- 
cluded between the dashes were omitted. 

These charming poems — the first that tell of the 

vast western plains — are full of vivid pictures. 

She is just the mother, — our own dear, patient, 

loving little mother^ — unlike everyone else in 

the world. 

Rule 4. After a heading at the beginning of 
a paragraph. (See The Period, Rule 3.) 

Topic Sentence, — The opening sentence usually 
introduces the topic of a paragraph. 

Rule 5. Before an authority when it follows 
a quotation. 

When Duty whispers low. Thou must. 
The youth replies, I can. 

r fc- 1 — Emerson. 
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Dcuh Rule 6. To indicate inclusion of time or space 
when used to connect numbers. Tlie numbers 
given and all those intervening are counted. 

1860-1890 ; pp. 17-93 ; Vols. I.-V. ; the numbers 
4^95; |^100-$150; 1500-1700 inhabitants. 

Comment. Ii^genera!, in any long sentence 
having the same statement repeated in 
many forms and with much detail, a judi- 
cious use of the dash may unwind the ap- 
parent entanglement of words. 

8. Parentheses and Brackets 
Paren- The parenthesis is neglected as a mark of 
theses punctuation. In some instances there is no 
n 7, . absolute choice between commas and pa- 
rentheses and between parentheses and 
dashes. But in many cases parentheses may 
be useful to give significance to parts of a 
sentence. (See The Contributors' Club in 
any number of The Atlantic Monthly for 
uses of the parenthesis.) 

Rule 1. Parentheses are used to enclose an 

explanation or other matter, which, though 

not an essential part of the sentence, adds to 

its clearness. 

He died leaving four children (John, Charles, 
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Mary, Thomas,— the eldest not yet twelve Paren- 

years of age) inheritors of his estate. theses 

The ignorant gardener always gave the scientific aiid 

names (and it sowided odd to hear him pro- Brackets 
nounce the genus and species) for every tree 
in the garden. 

Rule 2. Brackets are used to enclose inter- 
polations^ corrections^ notes^ or explanations 
made by writers in quotations from others. 

He [Mr. Marley] came early in the evening 
[7 p. m.] and began to tell me — [here the ac- 
coimt breaks oflF). 

I want you to take control! [control] and leara 
[teach] my boys something. 

It is not a question of arbitration, but of concilia- 
tion. [Prolonged applause.] 

Rule 3. Parentheses always enclose remarks 
apparently made by the writer of the text. 
Brackets enclose remarks certainly made by 
the editor or reporter of the text. 

I hope to read (and by that I mean to prepare for 

examination) throughout the summer. 
I hope to — [here was an illegible word] the lonely 

journey. 

Rule 4. Parentheses are sometimes used to 
give names, or quoted words, of authorities. 
(See Capitalization, Rule 23, Note 1.) 
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Paren- Rule 5. A complete sentence enclosed in pa- 
theses rentheses should have the point inside the 
and parenthesis ; when part of a sentence is so en- 

Brackets closed, the point should be after the paren- 
thesis. 

Put down the word senator when used alone. 

(** Put down " is a printer*s term meaning " use 

a small initial letter.") 
St. Paul used many parentheses (meaning the 

enclosures, not the marks). 

9. The Apostrophe 
The apostrophe is used in the following 
instances: 

Rule 1. To denote thepossessive case of com- 
mon and proper nouns and of a few indefinite 
pronouns. 

the lady's hat, the ladies* hats, this one*s opin- 
ion. 
Note 1. Singular nouns and plural nouns that end 
in any letter hut s form the possessive hy adding the 
apostrophe and s. Plural nouns thai end in s take 
the apostrophe only, 

man's glove, men's meeting, children's room. 

boys' games, horses' trappings. 
Note 2. Singular nouns that end in s often take the 
apostrophe only^ to avoid the hissing sound. 

for goodness' sake, in Jesus' name. 
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Note 3. There is no apostrophe in the possessive pro- Apos- 
nouns, its, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs. (It's is a frophe 
contraction for it is. ) 

Rule 2. To mark the omission of a letter or 
of letters in a word, and sometimes of a word. 

Thou lingering star. 

What's o'clock? 

I've, o'er, e'er. 

Rule 3. To denote the elision of the century 
in dates. 

The class of '08 won the pennant. 

Rule 4. To denote the plural of letters and 
figures. 

Mind your p's and q's. 

Your 4's and 7's are hard to distinguish. 
Note. The plural of the words two, three, etc, is 
formed regularly: twos, threes, etc. 

10. Quotation Maeks 
Quotation marks (" ") used discreetly are Qtiota- 
very helpful, but when used too frequent- ^^^'* 
ly they disfigure a page and confuse the ^^^'^^ 
reader. 

Rule 1 . Quotation marks are used to indicate 
the exact words of a passage quoted from 
another writer, so that the reader can at a 

f GS 1 
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Quota- glance separate the words quoted from those 
tion of the author. 

Maries Note. Every writer should, as a rule, acknowledge 
through quotation marks, or by statement, the use of 
tie exact words of another author, A violation of this 
ethical law is called plagiarism and may be an ttt- 
fringement of copyright. 

Exception. It is not necessary to use quotation marks 
when the passages quoted are so familiar as to be 
common possessions, such as many phrases in the 
Bible, in Shakespeare, Milton, and other classic 
works in literature. 

But the greatest of these is charity. 

All the world's a stage. 
Rule 2. Titles of short stories, articles, poems, 
pictures, etc., are either quoted or italicized. 
The best present usage, however, favors the 
use of quotations. Care should be taken to 
give with precision the exact words of a title. 

Poe's "The Fall of the House of Usher." 
Exception. When such titles are well known, it is 
not necessary to use quotation marks. 

He gave his brother a copy of Paradise Lost for 
Christmas. 
Note. Present usage favors the use of italics for 
titles of hooks, newspapers and magazines. 

He subscribed for The Evening Post and The 
Dial 
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Rule 3, When one quotation occurs within Qiiota- 
another, single marks should be used for the tion 
enclosed quotation. Marks 

Mary's tones trembled as she read these words : 
" My brother exclaimed in agitation, • Christo- 
pher will pay every cent,' and then he broke 
down and wept.'* 

Rule 4. When a quotation is broken by a 
parenthetical expression, the different parts 
of the quotation should be enclosed in quo- 
tation marks. 

"Bring forth," cried the monarch, "the vessels 
• of gold." 

Rule 5, When special attention is invited to 
any word or expression, it may be enclosed 
in single or double quotation marks. 

By 'experiment' (or "experiment") is meant the 
process of altering the arrangements presented 
by nature. 

Rule 6. In a series of quoted paragraphs or 
stanzas of poetry the marks of quotation are 
used at the beginning of each paragraph or 
stanza, but at the close of only the last para- 
graph or stanza. 
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11. The Hyphen 
A hyphen is used in the following in- 
stances: 

Rule 1. At the end of a line when a part of 
the last word is carried over to the next line. 

Note. In dividing wordst §yUable8 should never he 
broken. 

Rule 2. Between the parts of a compound 
word that has not by usage become a single 
word. 

Rule S. To separate two similar vowels whicl\ 
are to be pronounced separately. 

re-enact, coordinate, pre-eminent 
Note. Sometimes the diceresis is used instead of the 
hyphen, especially when the vowels to he separated 
are different, 

coordinate, preeminent, acSrial. 

Rule 4. When the meaning or pronunciation 
would be obscured without the hyphen, 
re-collect, re-instate, re-cover. 

12. The Caret 

Our English word caret has the same form 

as the Latin word carets which means " there 

is wanting." 

Rule. If a letter, a word, or an expression 
[TO] 
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is omitted, a caret (a ) is written, with the Caret 
point up, where the omission occurs, and the 
omitted part is interlined above, or inserted 
in the margin. 

r 
Phases. 

sdf 
To thine own be true. 

His eyes were dark and very fine, and his de- 
accompanied his words 
lightful voice like music. 
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ITALICS 

Italics TTALICS should not be overused. The 
J. frequent employment ofitalics for mere 
emphasis, generally indicates lack of defi- 
nite thought and skill in composition. One 
line drawn underneath any written woixl 
is understood as a direction to print that 
word in italics. 

Rule 1. Foreign words and expressions not 
incorporated in the English language are 
usually italicized whenever they occur in an 
English sentence. 
The evidence is, prima facie, convincing. 

Note 1. Foreign words and phrases that have been 
practically incorporated in the English language, are 
now set in roman letters. 

Alma mater, verbatim, chaperon, vice versa. 
Note 2. The common Latin abbreviations, e. g., i. e., 
etc., viz., are ustially printed in roman. 

Rule 2. Words when spoken of by name 
should be italicized or enclosed in single (or 
double) quotation marks. 

The noun hotise (or * house,* or ** house'*) is the 
subject of the sentence. 
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The title Reverend (or 'Reverend,' or "Rever- Italics 
end") is given to clergymen. 

Rule 3. Italics are generally used instead 
of quotation marks for the titles of books^ 
magazines^ and newspapers. (See Quotation 
Marks^ Rule 2.) 

Rule 4. In botany and zoology^ the scientific 
name is composed of two words denoting the 
genus and the species. The generic name pre- 
cedes and is usually printed in italics^ while 
the specific name following must always be 
so printed. These two words should be sepa- 
rated by a comma from the authority for the 
name. 

Magnolia ffrandiflora, Linn. (Magnolia.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

A bbre- T N formal composition, or even in friendly 
viations J. letters, most abbreviations should be 
avoided as far as possible. 
Rule 1. Every abbreviation should be fol- 
lowed by a period. 

Rule 2. Mr,, Mrs., Messrs,, ML, St (for Saint), 
are common when used before proper names. 

Note. Mr., Mrs., and Messrs. should not be spelled 
out. 

Rule 3. The Hon., The Right Hon., The Rev., 
The Right Rev., Dr., Pres., Prof., Gov,, may 
be used if the surname following is accompa- 
nied with a forename or initials. 

The Hon. (or The Honorable) John Marshall. 

The Rev. (or The Reverend) Theodore Parker. 

Dr. John (or J. A.) Smith, Prof. J. N. Brown. 
Note 1. It is more courteous to spell out all the words 
in this list, and those that can he used with a surname 
only must be spelled out when so used. 

Doctor Smith, Governor Gates, Professor Brown. 
Note 9. Honorable and Reverend and their abbre- 
viations should be preceded by The and should never 
he used with a surname alone; Mr. should be inserted 
if other names or initials are lacking. 
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The Honorable (or The Hon.) John B. Miller; Ahbre- 
not Hon. MUl&r or The Han. Miller, viations 

The Reverend (or The Rev.) Mr. Jones ; not Rev. 
Jonee or The Rev, Jonee. 

Rule 4. When the abbreviations of military 
titles — Gen.y CoL, Maj., CapL, andLieut. — are 
used^ they must be followed by the full name. 

Col. Thomas Anderson, Capt. J. M. Manning. 
Note. It i» always better to vfrite out these words^ 
and if only a surname follows they must he written 
out. 

Colonel Anderson, Captain Manning. 
Rule 5. Do not abbreviate given names in 
formal writing. 

Rule 6. Do not abbreviate the name of a 
business firm. The abbreviation Co., as in The 
Century Co., must be so used only when it is 
the company's approved form of imprint and 
signature. 

Rule 7. When the numerical day of the 
month precedes the name of the month the 
th or d should follow the figure; when it fol- 
lows the name of the months the th or d is 
not required. 

10th April, 22d April; April 10, April 29. 
Note 1. The abbreviations 9d and 3d are more ao- 
ceptableAhan 9nd and 3rd. 
[81] 
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AbbrC' Note 3. In ordinary writings all dates shotdd he in 
viatians orabie figures ; hut when the dates appear in formal 
notes and legal documents words should he used. 
The tenth day of April. 

Rule 8. In writing numbers^ round sums are 
usually spelled out. Figures, however, are 
used sometimes : (a) when a number reaches 
into thousands or higher, with a comma set- 
ting off every three digits from the end^ count- 
ing from right to left ; (b) when, as in statis- 
tics, it is desirable that the numbers should 
readily catch the eye ; (c) to express dollars 
and cents and per cents, in order that they 
may more readily catch the eye. 

Rule 9. All words to express time should be 
spelled out. Time may be expressed in fig- 
ures also. 

Nine o'clock, half past nine; 9.30, 9.45. 
Note. Never write half past 9 or 9 o'clock, using 
both words and figures. 

Rule 10. Never write this p, m. Say this afier^ 
noon. 

Rule 11. Roman numerals may be used to 
designate rulers. 
Edward VII of England. 

Rule 12. In foot-notes, citations, etc., abbre- 
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viations and numerals are commonly used^ Abbre- 
and commas after such expressions are fre- viations 
quently omitted. 

Ruskin: Mod, Painters, Vol. I. Part II. 

Sec. I. chap. vii. pp. 237-239. 

W. D. Hyde: "The New Ethics," The Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov. 1902, p. 579. 

Rule 13. In abbreviating scriptural references 
write as follows: 

II Chron. vi 2-6 (or 2 Chron. 5: 9^), Matt, 
xxvii: 3-10 (or Matt. 27: 3-10). 

The following list contains the official ab- 
breviations of names of states, temtories, 
and territorial possessions: 


Ala. 

Alabama. 

Ind.T 

. Indian Territory. 

Ariz. 

Arizona. 

Kans. 

Kansas. 

Ark. 

Arkansas. 

Ky. 

Kentucky. 

Cal. 

California. 

La. 

Louisiana. 

Colo. 

Colorado. 

Mass. 

Massachusetts. 

Conn. 

Connecticut. 

Md. 

Maryland. 

D.C. 

District of Co- 

Mich. 

Michigan. 


lumbia. 

Minn. 

Minnesota. 

Del. 

Delaware. 

Miss. 

Mississippi. 

Fla. 

Florida. 

Mo. 

Missouri. 

Ga. 

Georgia, [tory. 

Mont. 

Montana. 

Hawaii 

Hawaii Tern- 

N.C. 

North Carolina. 

lU. 

Illinois. 

N. Dak. North Dakote. 

Ind. 


Nebr. 

Nebraska. 
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Abbre- 

Nev. 

Nevada. 

P.R. 

Porto Rico. 

viatiom 

N.H. 

New Hamp- 

R.I. 

Rhode Island. 



shire. 

S.C. 

South Carolina. 


N.J. 

New Jersey. 

S.Dak. South Dakota. 


N. Mex. New Mexico 

Tenn. 

Tennessee. 



Territory. 

Tex. 

Texas. 


N.Y. 

New York. 

Va. 

Virginia. 


Okla. 

OklahomaTer- 

Vt. 

Vermont 



ritory. 

Wash. 

Washington. 


Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wis. 

Wisconsin. 


P.I. 

Philippine Is- 

W.Va 

. West Virginia 



lands. 

Wyo. 

Wyoming. 


Note. Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Utah should not be abbreviated. 

The following list contains some abbrevia- 
tions commonly used. For a more complete 
list consult any standard dictionary. 

A. B. or B. A. (Lat. Artiutn BaccatauretM), Bach- 
elor of Arts. 

A. D. (Lat. Anno Domini), in the year of our 
Lord. 

ad lib. (Lat. €id libitum), at pleasure. 

set. (Lat. cetate), aged. 

A. M. or M. A. (Lat. Artium Master), Master 
of Arts. 

a. ra. (Lat. ante meridiem), before noon. 
Anon., Anonymous. 
B.C., before Christ. 

B. S. or B. Sc, Bachelor of Science. 

Cantab. (Lat. Cantabrigia, Cambridge; Canto- 
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briffiensU, of Cambridge), of Cambridge Uni- AbbrC' 

versity, England. viations 

C.E., Civil Engineer, 
cf. (Lat. confer), compare, 
ch. or chap., chapter. 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity, 
do., ditto. 

Dr., Doctor, debtor. 
D. V. (Lat. Deo volente), God willing. 
£d., Editor. 

e. g. (Lat. exempli gratia), for example. 
Esq., Esquire. 

et al. (Lat. et alii or alicB), and others, 
etc. (Lat. et cetera), and so forth. 
Fee. (Lat. fecit), he {or she) made it. (Used on 

paintings and sculptures.) 
F. R. S. Fellow of Royal Society, 
i. e. (Lat. id est), that is. 
Jr., Junior. 
LL. B. (Lat. Legwn Baccalaureus), Bachelor of 

Laws. 
LL. D. (Lat. Legum Doctor), Doctor of Laws, 
loc. cit. (yr 1. c. (Lat. loco citato), in the place {or 

work) before cited, 
m. (Lat. meridies), noon ; mile. 
M. (Fr. Monsieur), Mr. 
M. C, Member of Congress. 
M. D. {ljaLMedicincBDoctor),DoctoTof Medicine. 
Mgr. (Fr. Moneeigneur), title used in the Roman 

Catholic Church. 
Mile. (Fr. Mademoiselle), Miss. 
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MM. (Fr. Meui&urs), plural of M. {Manneur), 

Mme. (Fr. Madame), Mrs. 

M. P., Member of Parliament. 

MS., Manuscript. 

MSS., Manuscripts. 

N. B. (Lat. nota bene), note well. 

Oxon. (Lat. Oxonia, Oxford ; OxonUnsis, of Ox- 
ford), of Oxford University, England. 

Ph. D. (Lat. Philosophiof Doctor), Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

Pinx. (Lat. pinscit), he (or she) painted it (Used 
on paintings.) 

p. m. (Lat. post meridiem), after noon. 

P. P. C. (Fr. pour prendre eong4\ to take leave. 

pro tem. (Lat. pro tempore), for the time being. 

P. S. (Lat post scriptum), postscript 

q. e. d. (Lat. quod erat demonstrandum), which 
was to be proved or demonstrated. 

q. e. f. (Lat. quod erat faciendum), which was to 
be done. 

q. V. (Lat. qux>d vide), which see. 

R. S. V. P. (Fr. ripondez, 8*il vous platt), answer, 
if you please. 

Sculp. (Lat. sculpsit), he (or she) sculptured or 
engraved it (Used on sculptures or engrav- 
ings.) 

S. P. Q. R. (Lat. Senatus Populusque Itomanus\ 
The Senate and the Roman People. 

Sr., Senior. 

vid. (Lat. vide), see. 

viz. (Lat. videlicet), namely. 

vs. (Lat. versus), against. 
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SYLLABICATION 

SYLLABICATION is important as Syllabi- 
showing the proper manner of divid- cation 
ing words at the end of lines, and the cor- 
rect pronunciation of words. No two au- 
thorities agree upon rules for dividing 
all words into syllables. Only a few sug- 
gestions for guidance are set down here. 

Rule 1. Never divide words of one syllable. 

Note. Take care to reserve space at ths ends of lines 
for long monosyllables like which and through. 

Rule 2. Avoid, when possible, divisions into 
syllables of one letter; and of two letters, 
about (not a-bout), astonish (not as-tonish). 

Rule 3. Avoid divisions of plural nouns 
formed by the addition of * to singular nouns 
of one syllable. 

horses (not hors-es), voices (not voi-ces), verses 
(not vers-es). 

Rule 4. Every vowel or diphthong which is 
sounded constitutes a separate syllable. 

li-on, me-di-ate, gen-er-os-i-ty, e-quiv-a-lent. 
Rule 5. When two consonants not forming 
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Syllabi' a digraph (two letters used to present one 
caticn sounds as th in path) meet between vowels, or 
between a diphthong and a vowel, and the 
syllable ends on one consonant, the conso- 
nants are usually divided, 
advan-tage, moun-taiii, fur-ther, for-tune. 

Rule 6. When three consonants follow a 
short vowel, the consonants that must be pro- 
nounced together should stand in the same 
syllable. 

breth-ren, chil-dren, chuc-kle, trem-ble, frus- 
trate, twin-kle, con-junc-ture. 
Note. The division of similar words should be ae- 
commodated to suit altered pronunciation, 
represen-tation, represent-ative ; syste-matic, 
system-atize. 

Rule 7. A word may be divided on the vowel 
when the emphasis is on the syllable that con- 
tains this vowel, 
ma-tron, noi-sy, wo-man, trou-ble, fic-ti-tious. 

Rule 8. A word compounded with a prefix 
should be divided preferably on the prefix, 
dis-inherit, subordinate, trans-atlantic, un-able. 

Rule 9. The participial terminations en, ing, 
ed, and the terminations er and est in many 
adjectives, may be carried over. 
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brok-en, abound-ing, gild-ed, gross, gross-er, Syllabi- 
gross-est, brave, brav-er, brav-est. cation 

Exception 1. These terminations should not be car- 
ried over as distinct syllables in words that double 
the consonants preceding. 

admit-ted, hot-ter, run-ning. 
Exception 2.C or g soft preceding these termina- 
tions and the plural «», is carried over with them. 

for-cing, embra-cing, char-ging, appendi-ces. 

Rule 10. The termination er when added to 
a verb ending with a consonant or a silent e, 
to form a noun^ may be carried over; but the 
termination or is not so separated. 

command-er, gover-nor; teach-er, profes-sor; 
writ-er, ac-tor. 

Rule 11. Divide so as to preserve as syllables 
cial, ciatiy cient, tiony tious, and similar termina- 
tions, 
ben-e-fi-cial, op-ti-cian, ef-fi-cient, pre-ten-tious. 
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VI 

COMPOUNDS 

Corn- rr^HERE is a wide difference of opinion 
pomids J. and in usage regarding the difficult 
subject of compounds. Only afewfundamen- 
tal rules and suggestions are presented here. 
Rule 1. No two or more words should be 
compounded where separate words will con- 
vey the meaning with equal clearness, 
writing desk, good will, Cliristmas carol. 
Note. Phrases like the following are sometimes use- 
lessly compounded: 

ever to be remembered, by and by, attorney at 
law. 

Rule 2. Both cardinal and ordinal numerals 

from twenty-one to ninety-nine inclusive, 

are written with the hyphen. 

Rulj? 3. Simple fractions should be written 

separately. 

one half, two thirds. 
Note 1. When used to qualify a noun, however, they 
are written with the hyphen. 

one-half interest, two-thirds share. 
Note 2. When either the numerator or the denomi- 
nator of the fraction is originally a compound word^ 
the hyphen is retained, 
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Cont" Rule 9. Compounds ending with like are usu- 
paumds ally written as one word^ unless the formation 
be unusual, 
childlike, lifelike, workmanlike, Argii»-like. 

Rule 10. Compound nouns ending with man 
or woman should be consolidated. 
Englishman, needlewoman, workingman. 

Rule 11. For words compounded with school, 
Teall, in English Compound Words and Phrases, 
page 9.9,9, says: 

(a) School is consolidated with the follow- 
ing words : hoyj^ellow, girl, house, master, mate, 
room. 

schoolboy, schoolhouse, schoolmaster, etc. 

(b) School is followed by a hyphen with 
the words: book, bred, days, inspector, teacher, 
teaching. 

scAool-book, school-bred, etc. 

(c) School is a distinct word with the 
words: children, committee, district, 

school children, school committee, etc. 

Rule 12. In regard to compounds ending 
with boat, book, drop, light, house,, room, side, 
or 1/ard, Bigelow, in his Handbook of Punc- 
tuation, says that such words ^^are made sin- 
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gle words if the first part of the compound is Com- 
of only one syllable^ but are joined by a by- pounds 
phen if it is of more than one." 

sailboat candle-light bedside 

canal-boat warehouse fireside 

handbook meeting-house mountain-side • 
commonplace-book dwelling-house river-side 

dewdrop bedroom farmyard 

water-drop dressing-room timber-yard 

daylight dining-room 

ExcEFTzoN. Court^hoiueis usually compounded, and 
State House is written as two words. 

Comment. In general any new or uncom- 
mon compounds, or any pair or series of 
words arbitrarily associated in a joint sense 
not properly inherent in them as separate 
words, should be written with a hyphen. 
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VII 

SPELLING 

^/?^»i7^«TNACCURATE spelling indicates in- 
X accurate thinking." This judgment is 
• not altogether safe, and yet the general in- 
telligence of a writer is measured by his 
spelling. The orthography of English is 
peculiarly difficult. There are so many ex- 
ceptions that rules often seem of little use. 
A few fundamental rules, however, may em- 
phasize principles that will cover many com- 
mon words and may also aid in developing 
close observation of the form of words. 
Rule 1. Final e silent is usually dropped be- 
fore a suffix beginning with a vowel. 

grieve, grievance; love, loving, lovable; use, 
usage; force, forcible. 

ExcEFnoK 1. Words ending in c« and g^ retain 9 
before ow and ahU to preserve the soft sound of the 
cor^. 
peaceable, courageous, outrageous, changeable. 

Exception 9. Words ending in m change the ieXoy 
before ing, 
die, dying ; vie, vying ; (but dye, dyeing). 

Rule 2. Final e silent is usually retained be- 
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fore a suffix beginning with a consonant. 

love, lovely ; use, useful ; pale, paleness. 
ExcEFnoK. Some words ending in o« and us drop 
the 6 before all endings, 
woe, woful; true, truly; argrue, argrument; (but 
hoeing, shoeing, shoeless, rueful). 

Rule 3. Monosyllables^ and words accented 
on the last syllable -ending in a single conso- 
nant (except h or x) preceded by a single 
vowel^ double the final consonant before a 
termination beginning with a vowel. 

win, winner; beset, besetting; inter, interred; 
bag, baggage, bagged ; control, controlled ; oc- 
cur, occurred; refer, referred. 
Note. When the accent of the derwatwe is carried 
hack a syUable^ the fined consonant is not doubled. 

refer, reference ; prefer, preferable. 
Rule 4. A final consonant^ when preceded by 
two vowels, or when the accent is not on the 
last syllable, is not doubled before a termina- 
tion beginning with a vowel. 

speak, speaker ; leaf, leafage ; sail, sailing, sailor ; 
number, numbered; enter, entering; deposit, 
deposited ; parallel, unparalleled. 
Exception. Words ending in el or p sometimes 
double the consonant, although not accented on the 
last syllable, 
travel, traveler or traveller, traveled or travelled ; 
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worshiper or worshipper; kidnap, kidnaped 
or kidnapped. 

RuuE 5. Derivatives formed by prefixing one 
or more syllables to words ending in a double 
consonant generally retain both consonants, 
misspell, recall, undress. 

ExcEpnoK. The words tUUfill, and full when used 
as terminations, drop the filial consonant, 
until, fulfil, beautiful, skilful (or skillful). 

Rule 6. Compounds generally retain the spell* 
ing of the simple words composing them. 

Exception. A few consolidated compounds, espe- 
cially with fullt all, well, and mass, drop one letter, 
almighty, useful, welfare, Christmas. 

Rule 7. For the arrangement of i and e in 
a digraph the following rhyme serves as a 
guide: 

"/ before tf 

Except after e 

Or when sounded as a 

As in neighbor and weigh J** 
relief, deceive. 
Note. Ae a general rule, i foUows 1 and e foUows c. 
Exceptions. Weird, financier, leisure, seisse, neither. 

Rule 8. Nouns ending with o preceded by a 
consonant add es to form the plural. 
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veto, vetoes ; echo, echoes ; hero, heroes ; potato, 
potatoes. 

Exceptions. Canto, duodecimo, halo, junto, lasso, 
memento, octavo, proviso, piano, solo, tyro. 

Rule 9. Nouns ending in y preceded by a 
consonant change ^ to f and add es to form 
the plural, 
mercy, mercies ; baby, babies. 

Rule 10. Compounded nouns form the plural 
by adding the s to the principal word, 
sons-in-law, foster-sons. 

Exceptions. Men-servants, women-servants (Bibli- 
cal forms). 

Note. Compounded nouns form the possessive by 
adding *s to the last word of the compound, 
son-in-law's, foster-son's. 

Rule 11. The plural of nouns compounded 
with Jul is generally made by adding the s 
to the final syllable, 
handfiils, spoonfuls. 

ExcEPnoK. When more than one hand, cup, spoon, 
etc., is meant, the s is added to the first word of the 
compound, 
spoonsfiil, cupsful, handsfiil. 

Rule 12. Many words derived from classical 
or from foreign languages retain the plural 
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SpeUing fonn of the language from which they are 
taken^ although they may have also the regu- 
lar English plural. 

alumna, alumnae; alumnus, alumni; analysis, 
analyses; bacterium, bacteria; datum, data;, 
erratum, errata ; appendix, appendices or ap- 
pendixes ; cherub, cherubim or cherubs ; crisis, 
crises ; hypothesis, hypotheses ; thesis, theses ; 
criterion, criteria; focus, foci; formula, for- 
mulae or formulas; genus, genera or genuses; 
memorandum, memoranda or memorandums ; 
phenomenon, phenomena or phenomenons. 
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VIII 

CONSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 

GOOD prose depenids upon the ehoice, 
arrangement, and connection of 
words. The writer of good prose must be 
at once constructor and critic. He must 
know the science and art of composition: 
the rigid laws that govern the building of 
words into sentences, and the art of weav- 
ing sentences into paragraphs and compo- 
sitions. 

1. Sentences 

A sentence must, first of all, be clear in Sen- 
meaning; it must avoid the two chief foes i^'nees 
of clearness: ambiguity — a construction 
which admits of two or more meanings — 
and obscurity — a construction which re- 
veals no definite meaning. 

To be effective a sentence must not only 
reveal, but also stimulate, thought. The 
two chief foes of effectiveness are dullness 
and bombast. 

These four foes of clearness and effec- 
tiveness may be overcome by obedience to 

the laws of grammar and rhetoric. 
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Sen- A sentence must be considered from two 
t^nces points of view: First, from the grammcUi- 
cat, which is concerned with the accurate 
combination of the parts of speech accord- 
ing to the rules of Good Use; secondly, 
from the rhetorical^ which is concerned with 
the effective combination of words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

A violation of a law of grammar results 
in a faulty construction and is called a soU- 
cism. 

A violation of a law of rhetoric, that 
is, a departure from the natiu'al order of 
English words that is not justified by the 
need of emphasis, flexibility, adjustment, 
or some other definite result, may be called 
an irreguJaritt/. 

Rules for Accurate Construction qf 
Sentences 
A. Government 

Rule 1. The subject of a finite verb must be 
in the nominative case. 

Rule 2. The subject of the infinitive must be 

in the objective case. 

I thought him to be an excellent workman. 
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Rule 3, Two pronouns^ or a noun and a pro- Sen- 
noun^ used in the same relation must be in the terwes 
same ease. 

No one but she thinks of it. 

He gave the books to Mary and me. 

B. Concord 

Rule 1 . When the subject is singular, or when 
it may be regarded as singular, use a singu- 
lar verb ; when the subject is plural, or may be 
regarded as plural, use a plural verb. 

The United States is [not are\ represented at 

every foreign court. 
The United States differ [not differs] from one 

another in area. 

Rule 2. Phrases used as subjects must, like 
collective nouns, be construed by sense. If a 
subject plural in form is understood as singu- 
lar in meaning a singular verb may be used. 

Three years seems like a lifetime. 
Note. " Phrase" rhetorically considered, means any 
combination of words used cu one element of ex- 
pression. 

Rule S. When the subject and the predicate- 
attribute are of different numbers the verb 
should, in general, agree with the subject. 

The most beautiful feature in the landscape was 
the purple hills. 
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Seri" Note. Thers ars exceptionB^ however , and U ie often 

tences ^^^ ^^ recast the sentence. 

Rule 4. A singular subject followed by ad- 
ditions and comparisons connected with the 
main subject by as well as, including, like, no 
less than, with, etc.^ usually takes a singular 
verb. 

English composition as well as music and paint- 
ing belongs to the fine arts. 

The Professor, with all the members of his 
geology class, was ready to start to the quarry. 

Rule 5. Do not let intervening words dis- 
turb agreement of verb and subject. 

A long line of carriages decorated with roses was 
winding in and out among the trees. 

Rule 6. The verb be, in all its forms, takes 
the same case after it as before it. 

I know it to be him. 

I know it is he. 

If you were he, you would go. 
Rule 7. Singular nouns when joined by and 
require a plural verb. 

The evening and the morning were the first day. 

Exception. When the nouns are synonyms, or so 
closely connected as to make up a single idea, they 
take a singular verb. 
The ebb and flow of the tides is now understood. 
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Rule 8. Each, every, anybody, nobody, many a, Sen- 
either, and neither take a singular verb. tenses 

Each of the officers was highly complunented. 

Is either of you going to town ? 

Rule 9. Singular nouns joined by or or nor 
require a singular verb. 
His older brother or his chum is to be invited. 

Rule 10. When the subjects joined by or or 
nor are of different numbers (a) use, where 
possible, a form of the verb which is the same 
for either number; (b) change the construc- 
tion of the sentence; or (c) make the verb 
agree with the nearest subject. 

One or two members of the committee came yes- 
terday. 

The committee was represented yesterday by 
one or two members. 

One or two members of the committee were there 
yesterday. 

Rule 11. No verb should be omitted unless 
it is in the same form as a corresponding verb 
that is expressed. 
Incoraect: You were praised; I, blamed. 

Rule 12. Two subjects, one positive and one 

negative, if of different numbers, should be 

followed by a verb agreeing with the positive. 
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pr&oiaui clause; they ihould alvoaye be referable to Sen- 
grammatieal worde, tences 

Rule 2. In many cases where reference is dif- 
ficulty the antecedent needs to be repeated 
in some form^ instead of being represented 
by a pronoun. 

Jefferson, in reference to this statement of Frank- 
lin's, said that Franklin*s opinion was distinctly 
at variance with his (Jefferson's) practice. 

Rule 3. When the antecedent is a clause^ it 
must generally be referred to by more than a 
mere pronominal word. 

When an American book is re-published in Eng- 
land, the fact [better than it] is heralded. 
Note. The use of definmg expressions^ such as a 
fact, a thing, a practice, toiU often prevent a soU- 
cistn* 

Rule 4. To avoid ambiguity^ place the ante- 
cedent as near as possible to the word refer- 
ring to it. This rule applies with especial 
force to the antecedent of the restrictive 
relative that. 

Rule 5. When proximity^ or nearness^ is not 
possible^ put the antecedent in a prominent 
grammatical position^ usually as subject^ or 
it may be^ as object of a verb or a preposi- 
tion. 
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Sen- There, on the lonely beach, the mariner watched 
tences ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ fisherman. He saw no ship. 
[The prominence of mariner attracts the refer- 
ring word he to itself.] 
Note. The antecedent may not he in the paeeeesive 
caee^ nor may it be left to implication. 

Rule 6. When a number of persons^ mascu- 
line and feminine^ are spoken of distribu- 
tively^ the pronouns he and his are proper 
forms of reference (not their, not his or her). 
Each of the students has his peculiar traits. 

Rule 7. The relatives who and which are 
used in explanatory^ descriptive^ and non- 
restrictive relative clauses ; that is used in rela- 
tive clauses restricting the meaning or appli- 
cation of the antecedent. 
The counties that border on the ocean are fertile. 

Rule 8. When anybody, any one, every one, no- 
body, and one are used as antecedents^ the 
pronouns referring to them should be singu- 
lar. The masculine singular of the personal 
pronoun is often used for such reference. 
Everybody knows that he ought to do right 

ExcEpnoK. The antecedent one should commonly 
be referred to by the pronoun one (not he). 
One should be particular about one's friends. 
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Rule 9. Avoid the use of and which and but Sen- 
which when not preceded by a relative clause, tences 

Incorrect : To the west extends a valley bor- 
dered by hills and which is dotted by thrifty 
farms. [Omit an(2.] 

Rule 10. "Never put an it upon paper without 
thinking well of what you are about. When I 
see many its in a page I always tremble for 
the writer." — Cobbett. 

D. Correlation 

Rule 1. Co-ordinate conjunctions^ such as and, 

but, for, join verbs in the same moods and 

tenses. 

Rule 2. Not only . . . but, not only , , , but also, 
either , . . or, neither . . . noi', when correlative, 
should be followed by the same part of speech. 
He gave me not only advice but also help. 

Rule 3. Such words as never, no, none, not, 
nothing, used in the first member of an alter- 
native expression, should be followed by or 
(and not nor) before the second member. 

Nothing will ever induce me to change my mind 

or to lessen my objection. 
There is no sun or moon. 

Rule 4. In an expression with a negative, use 
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Sen- the correlatives so , . . as instead of as , . . as. 
tenses it is not so cold as yesterday. 

Rule 5. Do not use two negatives in the same 

expression. 

Note. Do not use the words but, hardly, or scarcely, 

with not. 

Incorrect: I do not (= don't) hardly think so. 

Rule 6. Care should be exercised in choosing 
correct particles of correlation. 

The following are some of the most com- 
monly misused particles, with corrections. 
Some expressions not strictly correlative are 
included. 

different from (not to or than) ; hardly . . . when 
(not than); scarcely . . . when (not than); sel- 
dom or never (not or ever) ; I do not know that 
(not as) ; the same that (where the second word 
of correlation refers to an antecedent); the 
same as (for simple comparison). 

Rule 7. Do not neglect to use correlative 
clauses when they may be helpful to the 
reader. The particles either, neither, on the one 
hand, etc., serve to prepare for an alternative 
or, nor, etc., and thus help the reader to an- 
ticipate what is coming. 

Either you must take this course or your cause 
is endangered. 
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Note. The particles indeed, to be sure, etc., used to Sen- 
express concession, serve to prepare for a coming ad- l^jicgs 
versative but, still, or yet. 

To be sure he agrees, yet he hesitates to act. 

£. Comparisons 

Rule l.Witb two objects, or two groups of ob- 
jects, use the comparative degree of adjec- 
tives or adverbs ; with more than two, the su- 
perlative. 

Of these two requirements the first is by far the 

easier. 
Of these four tasks the first is the easiest. 

Rule 2. Words used after a comparative should 
exclude the subject of the comparison ; words 
used after a superlative should include the sub- 
ject of comparison. 

He was taller than any other man present. 

He was the tallest man present. 

Rule 3. In making comparisons, repeat verbs 
or prepositions after than or aw, when such 
repetition is needed to make the grammatical ' 
relation of the later member clear. 

Pleasure and excitement had more attraction for 

him than for his friend. 
The schedule of this year was as long as that of 

last year. 
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Sen- Rule 4. Be careful when using double com- 
tences parisons that the objects or ideas compared 
are really comparable. 

Incorrect: The freshman football team is as 
good if not better than that of the sophomores. 

Correct : The football team of the freshmen is as 
good as that of the sophomores, if not better. 

Rule 5. The adverb like should not be used 
as a conjunction. 

Incorrect : He writes like you do. 

Correct: His writing is like yours. 

F. Plurals 

Rule 1. Great care must be exercised in the 
use of irregular plurals and the plurals of for- 
eign words. (See Spelling, page 1 1 3.) 

Note. The words cannon, deer, heathen, means, 
pair, shad, sheep, species, trout, yoke, are either 
singular or plural. The word news is singular. Nouns 
ending in ics, stich as economics, politics, mathe- 
matics {excepting athletics), are usitally construed as 
singular, 

G. Possessives 

Rule 1. The possessive case should be used 
only for the names of living things and of 
personified objects. 

Incorrect : Oregon's climate is delightful. 
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That laboratory's equipment was costly. Sen- 

Exception. Good Use sanctions a few such ex- tences 
pressions as a year's ahaenee^ the law^e delay. 

Rule 2, The participial noun in ing may be 
limited by a noun or pronoun in the posses- 
sive case. 

I read of Mary's going [not Mary]. 

What do you think of our [not us] going home? 

Rule 3. When the preposition of is used to 
denote the possessive, the noun following is 
not put in the possessive case. 

He is a friend of my father [not father's]. 

H. Participles and Infinitives 
Rule 1. Avoid the use of the "misrelated par- 
ticiple." 

Note 1. Whenever a participial constmetion is used, 
the exact noun or pronoun to which the participle is 
attached should he expressed. 

Incorrect: Driving along the ridge of the hills a 
beautiful town nestled in the valley. 
Note 2. Whenever a participial construction stands 
at the head of a sentence, the participle should refer 
to the subject of the sentence. 

Correct : Washing ceaselessly upon the sandy 
beach, the waves murmured a soft lullaby. 
Note 3. Whenever a participial construction ends a 
sentence, be sure that the participle refers to a single 
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Sen^ i*oun QT pronoun, not vaguely and ineffectwely to the 
tetbces '^hoU sentence. 

Incorrect : The ground was covered with brakes 

and the trees with hanging moss, showing the 

constant rains of winter. 

Rule 2. Avoid the use of the "cleft infinitive." 
The infinitive should not be divided by an 
adverb or an adverbial phrase between the 
preposition to and the verb. Place the modi- 
fier either before or after the infinitive. 

Incorrect : He desired to completely exonerate 
his friend. 

Rule 3. The infinitive omits the sign to after 
bid, dare, let, feel, need, make, see, and a few 
other verbs. 

I dare say [not to say], 

I let him come [not to come]. 

I. Tense Relations 

Rule 1 . Use the present tense to express gen- 
eral and universal truths. 

The incident taught that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

Rule 2. The Historical Present should be 
used sparingly^ and when used it should not 
be mixed with the past of ordinary narrative. 

Note. The Historical Present, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, regards some past event as present. 
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Rule 3, A past action previous to the main Sen- 
action is expressed with the auxiliary had, fences 

My father gave up business on his last birthday. 
He had always planned to retire on his sev- 
entieth birthday [not h$ always planned]. 

Rule 4. For simple futurity use shall in the 
first person, toill in the second and third per- 
sons; for determination, command, willing- 
ness, reverse this usage. 

I shall go to-morrow [simple future]. 

I will go to-morrow [determination]. 

He will go to-morrow [simple future]. 

You shall go [command]. 

Exception. When the authority to command is ab- 
solute, as in military life, the usual shall is by cour- 
tesy softened to will. 
Captain Marlowe will report for orders at ten 
o'clock to-morrow. 

* Note 1. In a question^ use the form o/ shall or will 
which, according to the rule, belongs to the answer. 

Shall you go? I shall go. 
Note 9. In indirect quotations use the form that 
would be used in the direct. 

He announces that he shall go if he is not elected. 
[Direct, I shall go, etc.] 

Rule 5. Should is governed by the same rules 
as shall, and would by the same rules as will, 
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Sen," I should go to-morrow if possible. 
tences He would go to-morrow if he could. 

Note 1. Should sometimei means ought to. 
Every man should hold fast to his ideal. 
Note 9. Should is squivctlerU to were to in condi- 
tional clauses. 

If the price should go up I would not buy it 
Note 3. Would sometimes suggests a habit. 
Every night we would sit by the fire, and father 
would tell stories of pioneer life. 

Rule 6. Select the tenses of dependent 
clauses and infinitives according to their re- 
lation to the principal tense. 

Incorrect : I replied that it will g^ve me pleasure. 

Correct : I replied that it would give me plea- 
sure; or, I replied, "It will give me pleasure'* 
[putting the dependent clause into direct die- 
course]. 
Note 1. A p<ut tense in the principal clause^ espe- ' 
dally in indirect discourse, is usually followed by a 
past tense in the subordinate clause. 
Note 2. The infinitive should be in the present when 
it expresses what is either future or contemporary at 
the time indicated by the principal verb, whether that 
be in the present or the past tense. 

He intended to write the following day. 

He intended to write to-day [not to have written]. 
Note 3. The infinitive -hould be in the perfect tense 
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whsn it refers to a time earlier than that referred to Sen- 
hy the principal verb. tences 

He is said to have been a good man. 

Rule 7. In conditional clauses use (a) the 
indicative mood when the condition is as- 
sumed as a fact; (b) the subjunctive when the 
condition is doubtful. 

If it is raining, I intend to go. 

Even if it be raining, I hope to go. 

Rule 8. The present subjunctive is used to 
express a future contingency. 

If he be there, I will see him. 

I shall return if it seem to me to be wise. 
Note. The present tense form of the subjunctive 
mood seems to be going out of use^ but, to qiwte from 
Professor Earle: **If we lose the subjunctive verb^ 
it will certainly be a grievous impoverishment to our 
literary language, were it only for its value in giv- 
ing variation to diction — and I make bold to assert 
that the writer who helps to keep it up deserves pub- 
lic gratitude.''* * 

Rule 9. Th6 past subjunctive is used : (a) To 
express a supposition implying the contrary; 
(b) to express a mere supposition with in- 
definite time; (c) to express a wish or desire. 
Even were I disposed to go, I could not 

* Earle, English Prose, p. 179. 
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Sen- Unless I were ready, I should refuse. - 
fences I wish I were going. 

Rule 10. Study carefully the tense forms of 

irregular verbs. 

Note 1. The verbs lay» raise, set, can take- an object. 
They have for prineipal parte : lay, laid, laid ; raise, 
raised, raised; set, set, set. 

He laid his wheel on the pavement 

He has laid the picture on the table. 
Note 9. The verbs lie, rise, sit, can not take an ob- 
ject. They have for principal parts: lie, lay, lain; 
rise, rose, risen ; sit, sat, sat 

He lay beside the murmuring stream. 

He has lain for hours listlessly in the grass. 

K. Other Constructions Needing Care 
Rule 1. After appear , look, sound, taste y feel, 
smelly seemyan adjective is used to describe the 
subject. 

It sounds clear [not clearly]. 

The cake tastes good [not weU], 
Note. The adjective well (not good) m/ust be used after 
feel in speaking of physical condition, 

I feel well 
Note. Verbs of doing take the adverb; verbs o/ seem- 
ing and being take the adjective. 

She walks slowly. 

She looks pretty [not prettily], 
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Rule 2. But that should not be used for that; g^^, 
but what should not be used for but that, fences 

No one can doubt that the man is honest [not 

but that], 
I do not know but that you are right [not but 
what]. 

Rule 3. Use the active voice instead of the 
passive^ when possible. 

I heard a song. [Not A song was heard by ms,] 

Rule 4. Avoid, when possible, a "split con- 
struction." 

Imcorrect : He had a resentment toward and an 

utter contempt for the ruling power. 
Correct : He had a resentment toward the ruling 

power, and an utter contempt for it. 

Rule 5. Discriminate between adjectives and 
adverbs as modifiers. 

The. wounded man is somewhat better to-day 
[not some better]. 

Rules Jbr Effective Construction of 
Sentences 
An effective sentence must have tmityy em- 
phasis, and coherence. 

A. Unity 

Rule 1. Whether a sentence be short or long, 
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Seri' simple^ complex^ or compound^ it must pos- 
tences sess unity; that is, its subject and predicate, 
with all their modifiers, must work together 
to convey one single, complete thought. 
Unselfish men are helpful. 
Unselfish men, devoted to the good of others, are 
helpful through the intellect, which points out 
to them the best ways of alleviating distress 
and developing opportunities, and through the 
affections, which respond to the joys and sor- 
rows of those around them. 

Rule 2. Do not put into a sentence any 
word, or phrase, or clause which does not aid 
in the development of its central idea. 

Incorrect : Longfellow wrote the epic "Evange- 
line," and was bom in Portiand, Maine. 

Rule 3. Avoid a loose arrangement of rela- 
tive clauses. 

Incorrect : Longfellow, who wrote ** HiaWatha," 
and of whom it is said that he is the fireside 
poet of America, also wrote "Evangeline." 

Correct : Longfellow, who is called the fireside 
poet of America, wrote "Hiawatha" and also 
"Evangeline." 

Rule 4. Do not crowd into one sentence de- 
tails that belong elsewhere. 

Correct : Lincoln Cathedral is set high on a hill. 
As you toil up the steep and crowded roadway 
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toward it, its pointed towers seem in the upper Sen- 
airs far from the noises of the world below. tences 

Rule 5. Avoid putting into a separate sen- 
tence details that should be subordinated to 
the central thought of another sentence. 

Rule 6. Sentences may often be tested for 
unity by putting them into periodic form. 

B. Emphasis 

Whether a word, phrase, or clause have 
emphasis or not depends upon its position 
in the sentence. The beginning and end of 
clauses and sentences are the best posi- 
tions. 

Rule 1. Begin or end with words that are 
significant. 

Rule 2. Any element of a sentence may be 
emphasized by placing it out of its usual order. 

Emphasis of Object: We found at an altitude of 
seven thousand feet a white rhododendron. 

Emphasis of Adverbial Modifier : We found a 
white rhododendron at an altitude of seven 
thousand feet. 

Emphasis of Adjective Modifier : America asks 
for men honest and steadfast. 

Emphasis of Conditional Clause : Be not waste- 
ful in youth if you wish comfort in old age. 
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Sen- Rule 3. To sustain interest and emphasize 
fences the important thought of the sentence^ put 
preliminaries first. 

At this critical period of transition, of remark- 
able growth in material wealth, America needs 
men proved by experience to be honest and 
steadfast. 

Rule 4. Make successive terms advance from 
weaker to stronger; that is, work up to a cli- 
max. 

Rule 5. Emphasis may be secured by use of 
the balanced sentence. 
To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

Rule 6. Emphasis may be secured by use of 
the periodic sentence. 

C. Coherence 

A sentence lacks coherence when it does 
not tell a single, straight story; when 
through the use of wi'ong words or through 
mistakes in grammai* it confuses the mind 
of the reader or listener. 

Coherence depends upon: (a) Thinking 
connectedly; (b) noting the relation of 
ideas, and estimating closely the kind, the 
degree, and the shading of such relations; 
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(c) recognizing the fine distinctions in the Sen- 
words that express relations and connec- tences 
tions between ideas; and (d) choosing and 
combining words, phrases, and clauses ac- 
cording to Good Use. 

Rule 1. Keep together words, phrases, or 
clauses that are closely associated in thought; 
separate words, phrases, or clauses that are 
distinct in thought. 

Note 1. Modifiers shouldhe carefully separated from 
expressions they are not intended to modify. 
Note 2, As adverbs can modify verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, their placing requires especial 
care. 

Note 3. If possible, place the adverb only immedi- 
ately before the word or construction to which it be- 
longs. 

He only hopes for a part of your time. [He does 
no more than hope, does not demand,] 

He hopes for only a part of your time. [He hopes 
for no more than a part.] 
Note 4. Between a word and its modifier, do not put 
any expression to which the modification may apply. 

Incorrect : A key found by a boy made of steel. 
Note 5. Place restrictive phrases so that they can no^ 
be ambiguous. 

At least John is honest; or, John is, at least, 
honest. 
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Sen- Rule 2. Put ideas that are similar in signifi- 
tences cance^ or in relations^ into constructions that 
are similar in form. 

Then came a fit of despondency, almost of de- 
spair. 

And when at last the culmination came, he felt 
that all the years before had been a prepara- 
tion; that he was in the presence of a new 
heaven and a new earth; and that all was 
well. 

Rule 3. A needless shift of subject^ or voice^ 
destroys the coherence of a sentence. 

Shiit of Subject : Although we always thought 
of him as selfish, he sometimes did a generous 
deed. 

Change of Voice : He was heard walking in the 
hall, and soon entered the room. 

Rule 4. *'When the order of words and the 
form of construction prove insufficient to de- 
fine the relation of a word or a clause to the 
context, connectives should denote that re- 
lation with precision." * 

Note 1. Af&w conjunctions thai suggest kindt degree, 
and shading of relations : 
Additive and Cumulative : and, again, likewise, 

furthermore, add to this. 
Adversative : but, still, yet, however, for all that. 
* Wendell, English Composition^ p. 105. 
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Illative : therefore, hence, thus, so, accordingly. Sen- 
Causal : for, because, owing to, arising from. tences 
CoNDmoNAL AND Definino : If, though, pro- 
vided, unless, when, while. 
Sequential : that, so that, as much as. 
Note 2. Use a connective whenever necessary, hut 
choose it with care as to its inherent siffnificance and 
its effect. Consider the difference between and and 
hence ; but and however ; because and as. 
Note 3. The connectives and, but, and as are over- 
used; the words also and too are firmer than and. 
Note 4. An effect of solidity in the structure of sen- 
tences can be better secured by using connectives in 
the body of clauses and sentences rather than at th» 
beginning. 

Rule 5. Subordination within a clause al- 
ready subordinate should be indicated by the 
use of a different conjunction. 

2. Paragraphs 

The paragraph is the unit of discourse. It ^^^^' 

consists of a series of sentences closely re- °^ ^ 

lated to one another in the development of 

a single topic. 

Note. Every paragraph begins a new line and is in- ' 
dented. In manuscript indent aboui one inch to the 
right. 
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The Topic-Sentence 
Para- The subject of a paragraph is a sentence 
graphs which states the single idea the paragraph 
is to develop. This sentence is called the 
topic-sentence. 

In expository and argumentative para* 
graphs the topic-sentence is usually stated 
in the beginning of the paragraph, although 
it may be put in any position that will be 
most effective; in narrative and descriptive 
paragraphs it should be clearly implied. 
But in the working out of any paragraph 
the topic-sentence should be in the wiTiter^s 
mind to guide him in constructing the 
pai*agraph so as to tell one story; tell it 
with proper co-ordination and subordina- 
tion ; tell it connectedly. 

A definite topic-sentence at the outset 
is the surest guarantee that a paragraph 
will possess the three essentials of good 
paragraph construction: unity, emphasis, 
and coherence. 

Laws for the Paragraph 
A. Unity 

The expression of a single sentence, with 
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due regard to the interrelation of its Para- 
clauses, may be taken as the pattern of graphs 
paragraph structui-e; conversely, the total 
effect of a paragraph should be reducible 
to a single sentence. 

Rule 1. To secure unity in a paragraph^ make 
the paragraph concern itself with one par- 
ticular matter^ and with that alone. 

Rule 2. As a rule, any sentence fitted for a 
place in a paragraph should contribute di- 
rectly to define, or repeat, or explain, or par- 
ticularize, or prove, or apply, the one thought 
of the topic* 

Rule S. Unity of tone requires that the para- 
graph shall at no point vary perceptibly from 
that level of thought or of feeling on which 
the paragraph began, f 

B. Emphasis 

Rule 1. Begin, and especially end, paragraphs 
with important thoughts. So arrange the sen- 
tences that what is important shall be promi- 
nent to the eye and ear. 

* Adapted from Genuner, The Working Principles of Rhet- 
oric^ p. S60. 
t Scott and Denny, Paraoraph-Writing. p. 280. 
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Para- Rule 2. Do net let details of amplification 

graphs and illustration buiy or obscure the subject^ 

or topic-sentence, of the paragraph. 

Rule 3. The final sentence of the paragraph 
should conclude, round up, or summarize its 
thought and purpose. 

Rule 4. Cut out all unnecessary words so that 
the strong elements, the vital words, may stand 
forth. 

Rule 5. Too many declarative sentences in 
succession produce monotony. Force is often 
gained by changing to an interrogative or ex- 
clamatory sentence. 

C. Coherence 

To secure coherence in a paragraph, each 
sentence must have a traceable relation, a 
felt reference to the preceding sentence; 
must contribute its own thought to the 
purpose of the paragraph and, at the same 
time, must prepare for what follows. In like 
manner each paragraph in the whole com- 
position should help to secure coherence. 

Rule 1. Keep together matters that are 
closely associated in thought; separate mat- 
ters that are distinct in thought. 
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Rule 2. Express scrupulously^ when neces- Para- . 
sary, the words and phrases of relation which graphs 
define the turning points of thought. 

Note 1. See tk$ mtroduetory paragraph for tuck ex- 
pressions of relation: "and, at the same time;" "in 
like manner," under Coherence, page 170. 
Note 2. **Such words as their, further, moreover, 
however, nevertheless, therefore, hence, on the con- 
trary, on the other hand, in short, in a word, and 
the many similar expressions are the guide-posts that 
a clear thinker sets up, at every turn in the road, for 
the direction of the reader,"*** 

Rule 3. Avoid the fragmentary^ incoherent 
effect of too many short sentences in a para- 
graph^ and the lack of progress in too many 
sentences of about the same length and 
structure. 

3. Style 
Style has to do with the manner of ex- Style 
pressing thought and feeling in words. To 
have style one needs wealth of vocabulary, 
and the resources of figurative language. 
One hundred thousand titles are recorded 
in a modem dictionary. Whoever would 
be ordinarily equipped should have for his 
own, at least, something like five thousand 

* Huntington, Elements of English Composition, p. 114. , 
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Style words. Style possesses three qualities : clear- 
ness^ force^ and beauty. 

Clearness in style demands words that fit 
the thought, and that can be readily under- 
stood by those to whom they are addressed. 

Force in style grows out of strength 
of character, conviction, earnestness, vivid- 
ness, and exactness of thought, coupled 
with such masteiy in the use of words as 
to impress the mind of another. The fa- 
mous appeals in times of national danger 
are predominantly forceful. Read Henry, 
Chatham, and Webster for force. 

Beauty in style depends upon familiarity 
with the beautiful in books and in the 
world around us. It depends peculiarly 
upon vivid imagination and good taste. 
Words must be so combined as to yield 
both euphony and harmony. Euphonious 
words, having no harsh or jangling sound, 
fall on the ear like music. To be harmonious 
there must be a fine correspondence be- 
tween the meaning and the spirit of words, 
and the thought they would reveal. Read 
Ruskin for beauty. 
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Style in literature is that subtle some- Style 
thing that reaches the heart of all men. 
"Style is the man,** said Buffon. Person- 
ality and character are beyond the reach 
of grammar and rhetoric. They are inborn ; 
they are within. They are the source of the 
enthusiasm and rapture that endow words 
with life and immortality. Sir Philip Sidney 
once wrote, "Look into thy heart and 
write.*" Experience, reading, thought, hu- 
man interest, sympathy, a sense of humor, 
sacrifice, and obedience seem necessary to 
him who can touch the heart of men of all 
countries and of all ages. 
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IX 

MECHANICAL AIDS AND 

PROCESSES 

1. General Suogesttions 
General QJKILL in the mechanical processes of 
^ygg^9' ^ composition gives a writer or speaker 
power to communicate his thought clearly 
and effectively to others. Good workman- 
ship and the creative spirit in art are de- 
pendent upon good tools, correct forms, and 
effective methods. 

Rule 1. Use good material: paper of good 
quality, black ink, and a good pen, not so 
blunt as to blur letters, and not so sharp as 
to make indistinct lines. 

Rule 2. Write in a clear, legible hand with 
no flourishes. Avoid the following faults: 

(a) Extending loop-letters until they tangle with 
the loops of the letters on the line above or the 
line below. 

(b) Making the letters t and d with loops. 

(c) Failing to discriminate between e and I; also 
between e and t. 

(d) Neglecting to dot r« and cross fa properly. 
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(e) Neglecting to close o'«, a'*, and tf*; also to dis- General 

criminate between u and n, StiffSes- 

( f) Neglecting to make capital letters larger than tions 

the other letters. 

(g) Neglecting to make words and sentences 

stand out as units : 

(1) By leaving space between letters of the 

same word. 

(9) By leaving too little space between words. 

(3) By failing to leave sufficient space after a 

semicolon, and between sentences. 

Rule 3. Show care and accuracy in spelling 
and punctuation. 

Rule 4. Be exact in making the different 
points of punctuation. Distinguish between 
a dot and a dash. 

Rule 5. Write all proper names so that they 
shall appear as clear as print. 

Rule 6. Write on only one side of the paper. 

Rule 7. Number all pages in the upper right- 
hand corner and arrange them in numerical 
order. 

Rule 8. Indent all paragraphs about one inch 
from the margin. 

Rule 9- Leave a margin of one half inch to 
one and a half inches on the left. 
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General Rule 10. After each sentence leave a space 
Sugges^ of nearly an inch before beginning the next 
ttons sentence. 

Rule 11. In writing, underscore once words 
or expressions to be emphasized, and foreign 
words or phrases. 

Rule 12. Make erasures by drawing a single 
horizontal line through the word, expression, 
or sentence ; or, what is better, by erasing it. 

Rule 13. In case of the omission of a word or 
of a short sentence or expression, make the 
insertion above the line, and indicate the 
place where it should be inserted with a 
caret set in (point up). 

2. Note-Taking 
Note- Notes, in the main, are of two kinds, which 
Taking ^^^ j^^ called personal and didactic. Per- 
sonal notes, as the name indicates, are for 
one's own use. They are usually fragmen- 
tary and consist of catchwords and sug- 
gestive phrases that are preserved as seed 
thoughts from which may grow vivid pic- 
tures or records of life experience. Didactic 
notes are, in some degree, exact in form, 
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andintendedtoi'ecordthoughtand methods Note- 
of work, as in the reporting of a lecture or Taking 
the reviewing of a book ; or in the collecting 
of material for an address or written article. 
A system of note-taking must be adopted 
and consistently followed, if didactic notes 
are to be of use. 

The Loose-Leqf System 
The loose-leaf or card system offers decided 
advantages. Where this system is used, 
notes are readily classified, rearranged, and 
filed; duplicated and useless matter is easily 
discai-ded ; a subject may be taken up at any 
future time and expanded indefinitely; the 
notes on one subject are in convenient form 
for future reference. By the use of some loose- 
leaf binding device, such notes may be kept 
permanently, and will be as well protected 
as if they were in a bound note-book. If 
cards are used, they may be filed in boxes 
with alphabetical guides; or all the cards 
on one subject may be placed in a folder 
or envelope marked with the subject. 

Rule 1. Use sheets or cards of a uniform size. 

These may be large or small. Large or me- 
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Note- dium sized sheets are sometimes preferred 
Taking for lecture notes. 

Rule 2. Write at the top of each sheet a sub- 
ject heading. 

Rule 3. Put on one sheet only what applies 
to the subject headings whether it be main 
head^ subhead^ or particular point. 

Rule 4. In taking lecture notes or in review- 
ing a book^ listen attentively or search care- 
fully for the lecturer s or author's plan^ which 
will probably be given early in the discourse. 
This plan will furnish main heads. 

Rule 5. Aim to get the substance of general 
statements in your own words, rather than to 
note a part of each sentence. 

Rule 6. Get the exact words of significant 
phrases or quotations. 

Rule 7. Be especially careful to indicate the 
source of every note. Give the name of the 
author^ the title of the work, the name of pub- 
lisher, volume and pages used. (See Citations, 
page 194.) 

Rule 8. Indicate carefully the character of 

the note. If it is a direct quotation, enclose it 

in quotation marks. If it is a paraphrase, use 
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some symbol ( = for instance) before and af- Note- 
ter the paraphrase, to indicate the fact. If Taking 
merely the thought of the author has been 
taken^ while the language is absolutely ori- 
ginal, the absence of quotation marks and 
paraphrase symbols will indicate as unneces- 
sary any formal description. 

Rule 9* Take all notes so legibly that they 
may be read long after the subject has ceased 
to be fresh in the mind. 

Rule 10. Avoid elliptical phrases and mere 
catchwords that will render notes ambigu- 
ous, and so of no permanent value. 

Rule 11. Establish a system of recognizable 
abbreviations and follow it consistently. 

Rule 12. Adopt some system of filing notes, 
either alphabetically, by headings, or under 
the important heads and subheads of the out- 
line. Boxes or drawers with guide cards, fold- 
ers, or large envelopes may be used. 

Rule 13. Be liberal with cross-references. 
While every note should be filed under its 
subject, a cross-reference to the note should 
be filed under the name of the author whose 
work is the source of the note. 
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8. The Quotation of Poetry 
The Poetry must always be quoted in the form 
Quota- in which it is printed. The first verse (or 
tton of pg^ Qf ^|jg verse) quoted should be set on 
^ ^ a line by itself. The other verses and stan- 
zas should follow as printed, so as to indi- 
cate the meter, rhyme, stanza, etc. In case 
of the omission of any verse (or verses, or 
stanzas), periods indicating the omission 
should be used (see The Period, page ^), 
and when the quotation is resumed it should 
be begun at that part of the line which 
corresponds with the printed form. 
Note. " Flww" a* hers used means line of poetry. 
And as the lonely traveller tramped through that 
western forest and listened to the roar of the 
Pacific, the measured tread of the lines of 
"Evangeline '* beat upon his heart : 

"The murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight. 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic. 

This is the forest primeval." 
Exception. When only one verse or part of a verse 
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is quoted it need not be set on a separate line, but Tfie 
quotation marks should be used unless the passage Quota- 
is so familiar as to be a common possession. ^^^^ Qf 
Bums, too, sang " in profiise strains of unpre- Poetry 

meditated art." 
That bright baby boy, not yet three years old, 
was in danger of becoming a tyrant. He knew 
too well he was the observed of all observers. 

4. Citations 
"Students should remember that (1) when- Cita- 
ever they give another's words exactly, that tions 
is, quote, they should place the words within 
quotation marks, acknowledging in a foot- 
note their indebtedness by naming the 
source of the quotation, with the chapter 
or page, and, if there is more than one vol- 
ume or edition, the volume and the edition 
used; (2) they should not when merely para- 
phrasing allow themselves to be given cre- 
dit for ideas that are really another's. Some- 
times a clever student will restate a wri- 
ter's thoughts in fewer words or more 
clearly, but he should always acknowledge 
in a foot-note that the gist of his words is 
borrowed, and tell whence it comes. These 
two laws, too often transgressed in literary 
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CUa" work, are really but common honesty.'"* 

tiom (See Note-Taking, page 186.) 

Rule 1. Locate quotations or references to au- 
thority by giving at the foot of your page the 
author's name^ the name of the book^ the 
number of the volume and the page. When 
the reference is to a magazine^ cite author, 
title of article^ magazine^ months year^ and 
page. 
Stoddard's Lectures, Vol. V. p. 263. 
Lyman Abbott, "A Century of Progress," The 
Outlook, July 20, 1907, p. 603. 
Note. When two or more editions of a work re/erred 
to have been printed tuUh changes in paging and sub- 
ject matter, the edition used should be identified by 
giving its number, or, where this is omitted, the date 
of publication. 

Rule 2. In referring to general works^ the 
first division, whether volume, chapter, part, 
or act, should be indicated in roman numerals 
in capitals, or in small letters; the others in 
arabic numerals. 
Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I. p. 220. 

ExcEPnoN. Bible references are sometimes given in 
arabic numerals. (See Abbreviations, page 85.) 

* Baker, The Principles of Argumentation (Second Edi- 
tion), p. 881. 
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Rule 3, A comma should always be inserted Cita- 
between an authors name and the title of tions 
his work^ unless the name is in the possessive 
case or a connecting particle is used. 

De Vinne, Correct Composition, p. 40. 

Story on Const. §40. 

Rule 4. References to foot-notes, whether fig- 
ures, letters, or the common reference marks, 
should have no period or other mark after 
them. (See reference mark used in referring 
to the foot-note under Citations.) 

Rule 5. In writing citations all customary 
marks of punctuation and abbreviation must 
be carefully observed, and each citation must 
be a paragraph. 

6. Research and Bibliography* 
The preparation of a paper on any scien- Research 
tific subject, of an argument, or of a pub- and 
lie address, requires much careful research. Bibliog- 
Standard authorities must be consulted, ^^P ^ 
and the most recent discoveries and con- 
clusions considered. Contemporary history 
and the views of experts must be studied. 
None of this work can be done satisfac- 

* For suggest JQn9 see Perry, Argumentation, p. 215. 
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Research torily without an ordered method of re- 
search, which will save both time and labor 
and will secure the best results. 

In searching for material on any subject 
the student should first make a list of the 
authorities on that subject that give many 
or all points of view. Some of these au- 
thorities may be workers in the field whom 
he may consult personally or by letter; 
other authorities are to be consulted in 
books, magazines, reports, catalogues, etc. 
All will aid him in making up his classified 
list of authorities, or bibliography. 

The following valuable soui'ces of infor- 
mation should be found in any college or 
public library : Poole's Index of Magazine 
Literature^ The Cumulative Index ^ Ameri- 
can Catalogs Publishers'^ Trade List An- 
nu^al Index, Sonnenschein's Best Books, 
Peabody Institute Catalogue, The A, L. A, 
Index to General Literature, The United 
States Census Reports, Congressional Re- 
ports, Circulars of Iriforma^ion and Bulletins 
issued by the Bureau of Education. Of en- 
cyclopedias, the new Britannica and the 
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International are among those valuable for Research 
the list of authorities at the close of each (^'nd 
important article. The latter and other Bibliog- 
encyclopedias, such as Chambei-s, Meyer, ^ ^ 
Brockhaus, and Larousse, give recent pro- 
gress in science. 

In making a bibliogi-aphy first consult 
Pool^s Index (which contains classified lists 
of references to magazine articles on all 
subjects) under various phases of the sub- 
ject to be investigated. After recording in 
your bibliography and note-book (see Note- 
Taking, page 186) all you find in PooWs 
Index, consult the index for the Publishers* 
Trade List Anniial (which contains a list 
of books published during recent years by 
most publishing houses in our country), 
or, instead, consult the American Catalog. 
You now need to search through the Pear 
body Institute Catalogue for material that 
may be out of print, and also through the 
A. L, A. Index to General Literature for 
material in reports and essays. 

Continued research through many other 
authorities, as AUibone's Dictionary of 
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Research Authors^ will give a rich mine of general 
and information, valuable cross-references, and 

Bibliog' verified, special knowledge. 

Rule 1. Every authority consulted should be 
catalogued alphabetically under streets and 
also under author's name for convenient re- 
ference. 

Rule 2. Every recorded authority should 
show author, title of work, and publisher. 

Rule 3. And finally, when the argument, de- 
bate, report, or scientific article is completed, 
a bibliography should be added to the paper. 

6. Outlines and Briefs 
Outlines A composition in English that would have 
and merit must be something more than a re- 

Briefs cord of facts, or of reasoning on facts, or of 
discussion of principles. It must be artistic 
in form or structure. It must show plan, or- 
ganization of material. We call this plan 
or framework in preparation for an address 
or essay an outline; in preparation for an 
argument, a bri^. 

In general principles the outline and the 
brief are similar. Each is an orderly ar- 
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rangement of the main statements, show- OtUlines 
ing the development of a theme, presented «^ 
ill tabular form with subdivisions so ex- ^^W^ 
pressed and symbolized as to point out 
their relation to one another, to the main 
statements, to the theme, and to the con- 
clusion. Each serves as a working-plan in 
which the theme and purpose of the com- 
position, combined with the personality of 
the writer, so guide the selection of points 
as to secure a unified, coherent structure. 
Any structure capable of producing an ef- 
fective development must have unity, cohe- 
rence, and emphasis, and, finally, a certain, 
definite, predetermined end or conclusion. 
The trained mind that can, by thought 
and research, erect the framework of a com- 
position knows that literary power depends 
upon literary form. A well constructed plan 
paves the way for originality and inspira- 
tion in thought, and gives to language a 
new scope and reach. 

General Processes in Making an Outline 

Rule 1. Group the points under the main 

heads : Introduction, Discussion, and Conclusion, 
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Outlines Rule 2, Arrange the points carefully accord- 
and ing to their rank. Place points of equal im- 

Br^fs portance afler like symbols, the symbols being 
set in vertical rows. Indent all sub-points 
about one inch from their principals. Do not 
put symbols of different kinds in the same 
vertical row; have numbers and letters alter- 
nate as symbols. In an ordinary essay the 
most common and lucid notation, perhaps, is 
to put the heads of the three main groups. 
Introduction, Discussion, and Conclusion, un- 
der I, II, and III; the main divisions of each 
group under capital letters (A, B, C) begin- 
ning each group with A; the subdivisions in 
arable numerals (1, 2, 3); and the sub-subdi- 
visions in small letters (a, b, c); then, if ne- 
cessary, use figures and letters in parentheses. 
I. Introduction 
A. 
1. 
2. 
B. 
II. Discussion 
A. 
1. 
a. 
b. 

(1) 
(2) 
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B. 
1. 
a. 
b. 

(1) 
(a) 
(b) 
c 

III. Conclusion 

Rule 3. Select points with respect to distinc- 
tion, sequence, and climax. That is^ let each 
pointy main or subordinate^ have a significance 
of its own; as far as possible let each pointy and 
each group of points^ grow naturally out of 
what precedes, and lead to what follows ; let 
the several groups gather momentum as they 
advance, and reach a culmination of interest. 

Rule 4. State all thoughts in plain language 
and in complete form. As a rule, state all 
points of the outline in sentence form. Some- 
times points of detail may be tabulated in 
words or phrases completing a clause followed 
by a colon. 

Rule 5. Cite authorities and explicit refer- 
ences at the foot of each page. 

Rule 6. Give a bibliography of sources at the 
close. 
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Rule 7. Punctuate all expressions in the out- 
line. 

Rule 8. Capitalize the firstword of each pointy 
main and subordinate. 

Special Processes in Making a Brief 
In addition to these general processes a 
Brief requires special planning in that it is 
based on (a) a proposition that must al- 
ways be stated at the outset, (b) analysis 
of whatever is necessary to an understand- 
ing of the argument, and (c) evidence. 

Rule 1. State the Proposition at the outset. 

Rule 2. Group the points under the main 
heads: Introduction, Brief Proper, and Conclu- 
sion, 

Rule 3. The Introduction must state^ in sen- 
tence form, each point of the analysis necessary 
for an understanding of the Brief Proper: al- 
ways the special issues ; then other points, such 
as the cause of discussion, definitions, etc. 

Rule 4. The Brief Proper must consist of 
refutation, and evidence in support of the Pro- 
position. The evidence supporting the Propo- 
sition should be arranged as follows: 
[210] 
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(a) The main points of the proof, which must all Outlines 
be directly related to the Proposition as proof, ^nd 
should be co-ordinated under capital letters and Briefs 
arranged with regard to unity, sequence, and cli- 
max. 

(b) Each main point heads a group of points con- 
sisting of the main point (symbolized by a capital 
letter) supported by evidence expressed in a sub- 
ordinate point (indented one inch and symbolized 
by a figure) ; this subordinate point may be sup- 
ported in turn by a secondary subordinate point 
(indented another inch and symbolized by a small 
letter), etc. Each group should have every mem- 
ber closely allied to that which precedes and to 
what follows so as to keep unity and coherence. 

(c) Every item of evidence must be stated in sen- 
tence form and connected with the point it sup- 
ports by the proper sign. Evidence that gives a 
reason should be connected by the sign /or, or 6*- 
cause (or an equivalent) ; other evidence, by the 
sign /or example, by analogy, reasoning a priori, 
etc. (the sign to indicate the kind of evidence 
used). 

Rule 5. The Cx)nclusion should summarize 
the main points of the Brief Proper so as to 
show immediately the decision reached. 
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LETTER-WRITING 

1. Kinds of Letters 
Kinds of ^^ ENERALLY speaking, correspond- 
^^ VJ ence may be considered under two 
main groups: letters and notes. The first 
group includes business letters and friendly 
letters; the second, formal notes and in- 
formal notes. 

Business lettere, for practical purposes, 
may be considered under four heads: com- 
mercial letters, (a) conveying oi'dei's for 
goods, etc., and (b) forwarding payments 
by drafts, checks, money orders, etc.; let- 
ters of application for positions, etc. ; let- 
ters seeking information; official letters, 
carrying oil the business of governments, 
organizations, societies, etc. 

Friendly letters belong in a class by 
themselves. One of the famous letter writ- 
ers of history, Madame de Sevigne, ex- 
pressed the ideal of the friendly letter 
when she wrote, " Your letter is a true con- 
versation." 
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Formal notes consist mainly of notes of Kinds of 
invitation, notes of acceptance or regret, Letters 
and announcements. Informal notes are 
usually like short friendly letters and are 
governed, in the main, by the same usage. 

2. Directions for Letter- Writing, 
General 

The first essential of all letters is that they Dtrec- 
be legible. A fine courtesy will never ask tionsfor 
one receiving a letter to puzzle over sen- Letter- 
tences that are hard to read. The second J^^«^^^' 
essential is that they express the writer's 
thought clearly in correct and well-chosen 
English. 

A business letter should be as brief as 
possible without being abrupt or discour- 
teous; it should state its purpose at the out- 
set. The answer to a business letter should 
refer to the date of receipt and to the con- 
tents, and should be Sent without unneces- 
sary delay. 

A friendly letter should by its thought 
and manner of expression show the regard 
that prompted the writer. 

The paper, with envelopes to match. 
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Direc- should be of good quality, unruled, and 
ttonsfor never highly tinted. White paper is always 
y^f^' in good taste. Business letters may be writ- 
GenerS ^^ ^^ large paper about eight inches by 
ten; they are often typewritten after dic- 
tation. Friendly letters should be written 
on four-page sheets of smaller size. Black 
ink should always be used. There should 
be a margin on the left in proportion to 
the width of the paper, and all paragraphs 
should be indented from the margin. The 
paper should be cai*efully folded, with few 
creases, to fit the envelope. 

3. Letters 
Letters Individuality and taste prompt minor dif- 
ferences in the forms of letters, but Good 
Use decrees a few very rigid rules. One who 
ignores these arbitrary rules may be accused 
of ignorance or carelessness. 

As a rule, letters and informal notes 
have seven parts: the Heading, the Ad- 
dress, the Salutation, the Body of the Let- 
ter, the Complimentary Close, the Signa- 
ture, and the Superscription. 
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A. Heading Letters 
Rule 1. The heading should contain the 
writer s address in full and the date. 

Note. Sometimes in friendly letters the heading is 
put at the end of the letter^ below and to the left of 
the signature. In somewhat formal friendly letters 
the date may be written out. 

May the ninth, nineteen hundred and eight. 

B. Address 

Rule 1. The address should give the name 
and the address of the person to whom the 
letter is sent. 

Rule 2. In business letters^ the address be- 
longs on the left side of the page just below 
the heading. In friendly letters it is some- 
times omitted^ and sometimes written at the 
end of the letter, below and to the left of the 
signature. 

Rule 3. A woman should be addressed as 
Miss or Mrs, If she is married, her husband's 
initials or given name are used as a rule, never 
her husband's title. 

Incorrect : Mrs. Senator Wise, Mrs. Judge Ross. 

Rule 4. A man should be addressed as Mr, or 
by title, — Dr., Professor, The Rev, (or The 
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Letters Reverend), The Hon, (or The Honarable)» Busi- 
ness firms are addressed as Messrs. 

C. Salutation 

Rule 1. The salutation should indicate the re- 
lation between the writer and the recipient. 

Rule 2. Madam, Ladies, Dear Madam, My 
dear Madam, Sir, Sirs, Dear Sir, Dear Sirs, 
My dear Sir, Gentlemen, are appropriate salu- 
tations in business letters. 

Note 1. My dear Sir, My dear Madam, are mors 
formal than Dear Sir, Dear Madam. 
Note 2. The word dear if preceded by another word 
should not he capitalized. 

Note 3. Madam, Dear Madam, or My dear Madam, 
may refer to a single or a married lady. 
Note 4. Sir or Sirs is used in government corre- 
spondence or when writing to an official (or officials) 
of high rank. 

Note 5. Gentlemen, being somewhat more formal 
than Dear Sirs, is often preferred in addressing a 
firm of bankers or lawyers, or the officers of an in- 
stitution or association. Dear Sirs is better form for 
purely commercial letters. 

Rule 3. Dear James, Dear Uncle, My dear- 
George, Dear Cousin Grace, My dear Friend, 
are forms for familiar letters. 
Note. Dear Mr. Brown, My dear Mrs. Deane, are 
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used in friendly letters, or in business letters when Letters 
{addressed to a person whom one knows well. 

Rule 4. In formal correspondence the salu- 
tation should be followed by a colon, or by 
a colon and a dash; in friendly letters the 
comma is often preferred, perhaps followed 
by a dash. 

D. Body of the Letter 

The body of the letter should be legible, 
clear in meaning, and carefully punctu- 
ated. It should be written in paragraphs, 
each of which should cover a single point. 

E. Complimentary Close 

The letter should end with a courteous and 
appropriate phrase. 

Rule L Yours truly, Very truly yours, Re- 
spectfully yours, Sincerely yours. Very sincerely 
yours, are appropriate in business letters. 

Note 1. Yours truly is more formal than Yours sin- 
cerely. 

Note 9. The word your or yours should always he 
used, and no word should be abbreviated. 
Note 3. Respectfully yours should be used only when 
special respect is intended. It is proper in writing to 
a high official or to a person much older than one^s 
self. 
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Letters Rule 2. Faithfully yours. Your loving son. 
Yours cordially, Yours with love, Your sincere 
fiend, As ever,your friend, AffecHottately yours, 
are forms in familiar or friendly letters. 

Rule S. The complimentary close should be- 
gin with a capital and be followed by a 
comma. 

Rule 4. Be sure that the final sentence when 
united with the subscription is grammatical. 

Incorrect : 

Hoping to see you soon, believe me, 

Yours sincerely. 
Correct : 
Hoping to see you soon, I am. 

Yours sincerely. 

F. Signature 

Rule 1. The signature^ except in very famil- 
iar letters, should be the one the writer ha- 
bitually uses in signing a document. As a 
rule it is better to sign the name in full. 

Rule 2. If the writer is an unmarried woman, 
she should prefix the title Miss, in parenthe- 
ses, to her signature. 

Yours truly, 

(Miss) M. A. Hodgdon. 
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RuLE-S. A married woman should write, be- Letters 
low and to the left of her own signature, 
her title, together with her husband's given 
name, or initials, and surname.- 

Very truly yours, 

Elizabeth Crosthwaite. 
Mrs. John Crosthwaite. 
Note. A woman should never leave her correspond- 
ent in doubt whether she is to he addressed as Miss 
or Mrs. 

G. Superscription 

Rule 1. In the superscription, which is writ- 
.ten on the envelope, never deviate from the 
approved manner of arrangement. 

Mr. John Applegate 
43 Stete Street 
Salem 
Oregon 

Perry Pictures People 
Maiden 
Box 998 Massachusetts 

Note 1 . Commas are not needed at the ends of lines in 
the superscription. An abbreviation, however, should 
be followed by a period. 

Note 9. Place the stamp always in the upper right- 
hand comer. 

Note 3. A stamp, or a stamped and addressed envel- 
ope, should often he enclosecTin business letters. 
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Note 4. In the United StcUes the title Mr. m better 
form than Esq. after the name. 

4. Official Letters 
Official Official letters to those in high office are 
Letters the most formal of all business letters and 
seem to have inherited many punctilious 
phrases of ceremony and courtesy. They 
should be written on sheets of paper to be 
folded but once. 

Rule 1. Both the envelope and the letter 
within are often addressed to the name of 
, the office rather than of the man. 

To the President 

The White House 
Washington 
D.C. 

Rule 2. If the name of the President of the 
United States or of the governor of a state 
is used, the conventional title. To His Ex- 
cellency, should precede. 

To His Elxcellency, Theodore Roosevelt 
The White House 

Washing^n 
D.C. 

Rule 3. All official, professional, and military 
titles should be written out in full. 
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Governor, The Reverend, The Honorable, Colo- Officicd 
n«l- Letters 

Rule 4. Terms of formal greeting should be 
used. 

Your Excellency (if addressing the President of 
the United States, an ambassador of the 
United States, or the governor of a state). 

Your Honor (if writing to the mayor of a city). 

Rule 5. The term Sir is appropriately used 
in any official letter. 

Rule 6. The complimentary close has a for- 
mality not belonging to ordinary letters. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

With the highest consideration. 

Yours respectfully, 
I have the honor to subscribe myself most re- 
spectfully, 

Your obedient servant. 

5. Letter Forms 

(1) An Order {f ^^^^ 

374 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Sept. 23,' 1908. 
Houghton, Mifflin &Co., 
4 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : 
Please send me by mail one copy of Lowell's 
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Letter Complete Poems* Enclosed you will find postal 
Farms money order for one dollar and fifty cents (^1 . 50), 
the price as catalogued. 

Yours truly, 

George H. Marsh. 

{2) An Application 

496 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, 111., 

June 95, 1908. 
To the Board of Education, 

Portland, Oregon. 
Gentlemen : 

I desire to be considered as an applicant for a 
position as teacher of history in a Portland High 
School. I was graduated in 1900 from the depart- 
• ment of history in the University of Chicago, and 
have been teaching history in the High School 
of Evanston, Illinois, for the past six years. Un- 
der another cover I am sending papers and refer- 
ences. 

Very truly yours, 

(Miss) Jane L. Austin. 

(S) A Friendly Letter 

Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
June 28, 1907. 
Dear Cousin Tom : 

Do hurry on across those boundless plains and 

spend a while in this quiet New England town. 

You will be so near historic Concord that you 

will almost hear the tread of the British Regu- 
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lars. I shall expect you by the tenth of next Letter 
month. Farms 

Yours as ever, 

Mary Harlowe. 

(Jf) A Letter of Introduction 
4 Park Place, 

Boston, Mass., 

March 4, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Wentworth : 

The bearer of this note is my friend, Mr. 
George W. Talbot of Kentucky, who is a lover 
of the Connecticut scenes painted by Innes. I 
shall appreciate your courtesy if you will show 
him that line landscape in your library. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Richard Thayer. 

Note. The superscription on the envelope should in- 
elude the name of the person introduced, 

Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Introducing Mr. George W. Talbot 

6. Notes, Formal and Informal 

Notes of invitation, request, and announce- Notes, 

ment are either formal or informal. The re- Formal 

ply should accord in style with the note. ^^^ ^^' 

Jormxd 
Rule 1. An infonxial invitation or reply is 

written like any other friendly letter. Some- 
times the heading is omitted altogether and 
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Notes, the date and place^ usually written out^ are 
Formed put at the close. 

Rule 2. Formal notes should be written on 
plain^ unruled paper. They should be written 
in the third person throughout^ with no ab- 
breviations. They have no headings salutation^ 
or conclusion. The date^ hour^ place^ and^ 
usually^ the character of the entertainment 
should be written in full. The address and 
date (written out) should be placed at the 
lower left hand of the page. 

Rule 3. To prevent mistake^ a reply, whether 
formal or informal, should always repeat the 
date and hour mentioned in the invitation. ' 

Rule 4. Formal notes may be written as pre- 
ferred: in paragraph form, in the middle of 
the sheet with wide margins; or with lines 
grouped in some symmetrical order. Visiting 
and at-home cards are often used. 

Rule 5. Announcements, and invitations to 
large, formal entertainments are usually en- 
graved, not printed or written. 
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7. Forms for Formal Notes Forms 

{1) An Invitation ^Z/^^' 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bates Wesley request the *^ . 
pleasure of Mr. Arnold Webb's company Friday 
evening, December the tenth, from eight to 
eleven. 
23 Carleton Street, 
December fifth. 

(^) An Acceptance 
Mr. Arnold Webb accepts with pleasure Mr. and 
Mrs. John Bates Wesley's kind invitation for Fri- 
day evening, December the tenth, from eight to 
eleven. 

14 Bond Street, 

December sixth. 

{^S)A Note of Regret 
Mr. Arnold Webb regrets that a previous en- 
gagement prevents him from accepting Mr. and 
Mrs. John Bates Wesley's kind invitation for 
Friday evening, December the tenth, from eight 
to eleven. 

14 Bond Street, 

December sixth. 

(^) An Invitation 

Miss Dorothy Wren 

At Home 

Saturday afternoon, June the fourth 

356 Mill Street 

Garden Pari:y ^^^ 
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Forma 

(S) An Invitation 

forFcyr- 

mal 

Notes 

The Laurean Literary Society 

requests the pleasure of your company 

at its 


Thirtieth Annual Reception 

Friday Evening, June the third 

Nine until eleven o^clock 


VillardHall 


(6) An Invitation 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Stevens 

request the pleasure of 

Mr. Archer's 

company at dinner 

on Tuesday, January the ninth 

at* eight o'clock 

94 Columbia Street 

(7) An Introduction 

Form for an introduction that may be 

written on the back of a visiting card: 

Introducing 

Miss Ruth Graham Mills 
of Portland, Oregon 

to Mrs. George Marshall 
84 Beacon Street, Boston 
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COPY FOR THE PRINTER* 

THE general desire of newspapers re- 
garding copy is expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial from The Morning Orego- 
nian of Portland : "The columns of The 
Oregonian will be cheerfully given if cor- 
respondents will ojbserve reasonable condi- 
tions as to space, intelligibility, legibility, 
and topical value. The correspondent who 
makes his article brief, pointed, and perti- 
nent not only commends it to favorable 
editorial consideration, but commands the 
attention of many readers.*" 

The Preparation of Copy 

General Suggestions 

Copy should be carefully prepared so as The 

to be easily read and handled by all con- Prepa- 

cerned with its printing, — the editor, com- ^^^^^* 

positor, and proofreader. Typewritten copy *^ -^ 
is preferred. 

* The word cojpy, as used here, is a technical term mean- 
ing any piece of written or printed matter sent to a pub- 
lisher to be reproduced in print. 
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77i^ Note. When preparing handwritten copy, use good 

PrepOr ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ pencil toith soft lead. A very fine pen^ 
ration P^^ *^^^ ^^ ^ pencil that makes a dim mark are 
poor tools. 

Rule 1. Use regular typewriter size of paper^ 
about eight inches by ten and a half inches^ 
and write the short way of the paper; or use 
note size^ about five or six inches by eight to 
ten inches^ and write across the long side. 

Note 1. Paper should he uniform in size and of good 

quality. 

Note 9. Foolscap paper is inconvenient in size. 

Rule 2. Leave a margin of about an inch at 
both top and bottom of each page. A wide 
margin on the left is necessary for possible 
alterations. 

Rule 3. Leave about one sixth of an inch 
between the lines. 

Rule 4. The author's name and address 
should be plainly written at the top of the 
first sheet and also at the bottom of the last 
sheet. 

Rule 5. Write on only one side of the paper. 

Rule 6. Number each page at the top either 

in the middle or at the right-hand comer. 

Draw a quarter circle under the number. If 
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new pages are inserted in the middle of an The 
article (say after page 7), number them "7a, Prepa- 
7b/* etc. If pages are taken out (say from 8 to ratwn 
12inclusive)numbertheseventhpage«7-12." ^f ^^W 
The succeeding pages will remain 13, 14, etc. 

Rule 7. Unusual words, foreign words, and 
unfamiliar terms of science should be written 
in very distinct letters. 

Note 1. The small letters, c, e, i; o, a; v, w; r, s; 
u, n, which are often illegible and confusing, should 
he clearly distinguished. 

Note 2. P%U a line under u and over n in handwrit- 
if^-' y» n. 

Rule 8. The names of persons and places 
should be made perfectly clear, and, above 
all, should be spelled correctly. Write the 
names of individuals and firms as they them- 
selves write them. Avoid dividing names at 
the end of lines. 

Rule 9* The capital letters that begin every 
sentence should be made so that they can not 
be mistaken. If it is not clear that the letter as 
written is a capital draw three lines under it. 

Rule 10. Encircle every period that ends 
a sentence. Clearly distinguish colons from 
semicolons, and commas from periods. 
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The Note 1. Some toriters prefer to use the mark ( x ) 

Prepa- for a period. 

ration Note 9. Leave a space of about an inch {in manu- 

of Copy script) between sentences in the same paragraph. 

Note 3. ** All that the printer a^ks of the author is 
that he shall spell uniformly and put his capitals, 
points t and other peculiarities of style in their proper 
places, so that there can be no misunderstanding 
about his intent.*^* 

**In legal documents much may depend upon the 
presence or absence of a comma, "t 

Rule 11. Always avoid dividing words at the 
end of pages. 

Rule 12. Always indent paragraphs an inch 
from the margin. Put the paragraph mark (H) 
before any word not so indented if it intro- 
duces a paragraph. When copy is revised or 
edited a paragraph can be made an3rwhere 
by inserting the symbol. 

Rule 1 3. If it is decided not to have a para- 
graph that has been made, draw a "run-in" 
line, that is, a curved line connecting the last 
words before the break, and the first word 
after the break. 

Rule 14. To cancel words draw a line through 

*[De Vinne, The Practice of 7\/po0raphv, p. 828. 

ilbid. p. 881. 
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them showing clearly where the omission Tlie 
begins and where it is to end. Then connect Prepa- 
the words to be joined by a "run-in" line, 
having a caret at each end of the hne. 

Note. If after canceling a word or sentence you 
wish to restore it and have not time to rewrite the pas- 
sage, put a line of dots under the words and write 
Stet {which means Let it stand) on the margin, ' 

Rule 15. If after copy is prepared, the addi- 
tion of matter is desired, cut the sheet and 
paste in the new lines; then fold the lower 
edge of the lengthened sheet forward upon 
the writing. (Matter folded backward may be 
overlooked.) 

Rule 16. In quoting dialect or a sentence 
inaccurate in construction or spelling which 
you wish printed as written, write on the 
margin the direction, ^^ Follow copy." 

Rule 17. One line under any expression in- 
dicates that you wish it printed in italics; two 
lines, in small capitals ; three lines,in FULL 
CAPITALS. 

Note. A diagonal line drawn downward from left 
to right through a capital indicates that you wish it 
changed to a small letter. 

Rule 18. As a rule, no abbreviations should 
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The be used in copy excepting those that are to 

Prepor be printed as such. 

ration Note. A circle around an ahbreviaUon indicates 

^ Copy that the word is to be spelled out. 

Rule 19. A foot-note should be placed just 
under the line to which it refers, and should 
be plainly marked so that the compositor 
may set it where it belongs. 

Rule 20. Where illustrations are to be used, 
paste in the copy a proof of each cut where 
it belongs. Write upon it the title to be 
printed. If the proof is not so pasted leave a 
space in copy and write in it "Cut'* with 
the title of the illustration. 

Note. In forwarding drawings or photographs place 
them between pieces of cardboard. Never fold or roll 
them. 

Rule 21. Draw a line at the end of every 
article to show that it is complete. 

Rule 22. Date everything sent, sign your 
full name (not initials or surname), and give 
your address. 

Rule 23. Send copy folded or flat, never 
rolled. 
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Copy for Newspapers The 

A. Form ^J^?^ 

Rule 1. Study the columns of the paper for f^f^fy^yfj 
which you purpose to write. Note the styles 
of type used; the position of dates; the way 
letters to the editor are addressed; the use 
of headlines^ sub-heads^ and cross-lines ; the 
style of capitalization and punctuation ; the 
use of abbreviations in writing words; the 
method of writing numbers (that is, what 
numbers are written in figures and what in 
letters); and the forms used for tables, sum- 
maries, market reports, shipping news, and 
other matter. 

Rule 2. Study several of the great newspa- 
pers of the country. New York Evening Post, 
The Sun, New York Times, Philadelphia Led- 
ger, Brooklyn Eagle, Springfield Republican, 
CJdcago Tribune, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Los Angeles Times, Portland Oregonian, and 
others, for information as to subject matter, 
method of statement, and form used for the 
different pages. 

Rule 3. A date-line should be used for news 

from any locality outside the place where the 

paper is printed. It should include the date 
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and the name of the town or city; also the 
state or country when other than that of the 
place where the paper is printed. 

Norfolk, Va., August 6. — 

Cowes, Isle of Wight, September 10. — 
Note. Use the teruee in the copy with reference to 
the date-line. 

Rule 4. Headlines should be written in, or 
space left for their insertion. 

B. Style 

"In preparing manuscript for the press, 
more editorial labor is spent on trimming 
out the undergrowth of words than on any 
other one thing. . . . Pruning is not every- 
thing, but it often makes an apparently 
dull article almost vivacious." — New York 
Evening Post. 

Rule 1. What is written must be news. News 
in a newspaper "is that which will interest 
humanity at large."* The larger the human 
interest the greater the value of the news. 

Rule 2. Make the first sentence give the 
gist of your story. "Ex-Governor Black died 
in London to-day of pneumonia^ after an ill- 

• Hemstreet, Reporting for the Newspapers^ p. 18. 
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ness of four days." Then continue with the The 

essential details in the first paragraph. Prepa- 

Note. Tks word story is a technical term meaning ^^ttan 

any article of any kind written for a newspaper, ^J ^^^Py 

Rule 3. Depend more on the noun and verb 
than on qualifiers ; that is^ cut out or cut down 
adjective and adverbial words, phrases, and 
clauses whenever possible. The wordy writer 
expands ^^ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty" into '^Eternal vigilance, a vigilance 
that is always on the alert, is the universal 
and inevitable price of liberty, whether of 
conscience, thought, or action." 

Rule 4. Use Anglo-Saxon words instead of 
classical ; concrete terms instead of abstract; 
particular, instead of general; connoting ex- 
pressions instead of denoting. "He has the 
faith of Columbus" may mean more than a 
sentence containing twice as many words. 
** Trustworthy men will begin work on the 
station" is better than " Reliable men intend 
to commence operations for the erection of 
a depot." 

Rule 5. Make sentences short, compact, and 

rich. A good test of the usefulness of words 

in a sentence is to put one of the two most 
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T%e important words or phrases at the beginnings 

Prepa- and the other at the end, and all other ex- 
ratton pressions as near to their governing words 
Gj Lopy ^ possible. By this process useless words 
will be eliminated. 

A Working Plan for News Service* 

1. Get news and verify. 

9. First sentence : State the climax. Give the 
event. 

3. Next sentences: Give actors, place, time, 
causes. 

4. First paragraph : Answer questions : What? 
Who ? Where ? When ? Why ? 

5. Avoid stereotyped forms and "fine writing." 

6. Second paragraph : Bring in other impor- 
tant details (best foremost). 

7. Crowd minor details toward the end. 

8. Strive to condense a "page into a phrase and 
that phrase into a word." 

9. Make no editorial comments in news matter. 
10. Get copy in early. 

Note. The following estimate may he helpful in judg- 
ing of the length of articles when printed: 

*'*'The lines in most newspapers average between 
seven and eight words. The news columns of most 
newspapers are set in nonpareil, and there are twelve 
nonpareil lines to the inch. . . . The number of words 
in a news columji ranges from 1600 to ^400. . . . Edi- 

* Adopted ft-om Shiiman, Jhractical Journalism^ chap- 
ter v. , , 
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torial matter, being set in larger type and leaded. The 

will range between 1000 and 1500 words to the col- Prepa- 

umn"* ration 

Proofreader's Marks ^ ^^ 
X Bad letter 1 Move to right 


1 Push-down space 
9 Turn 

A Take out (dele) 
A Left out; insert 
# Insert space 
vVn/ Even spacing 
w Less space 
O Close up entirely 
3 Dele and close up 
O Period 
jf Comma 
;/ Colon 
// Semicolon 
>J Apostrophe 
^ ^ Quotation 

-/ Hyphen 
II ^ Straighten lines 
r Move to left 


I"*! Raise 
1—1 Lower 
D Indent line 
/-/ Short dash 
/ — / Long dash 
^ Paragraph 
jVo-W No paragraph 
2^ Wrong font 

Restore 

,^/teyt Let it stand 

yt'u Transpose 
oa^ Capital letters 
^. c/. Small caps 
^, C/. Lower-case or 
small letters 
yotci£< Italics 
yboryu Roman 
a>u/:q>u, ox? Is this right? 


♦ Luce, Writing for the Press, p. 79. 
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PROOF WITH CORRECTIONS 

AMERICAN TAXATION. O^ 

SiR,^ I agree with the honourable gentleman who -^ 
spoke last« iha^ this subject is not new in this House. 
Very disagreeably to this House, verjj^nfortunately 4^ 
yysiJiJTw to this ^ , and to the peace and prosperity of 

this whole empire, ^o topic has been more familiar ^. (X 
w ith usp 
'*W77 ^or nine long years, session after session, we 

have been lashed round and round thisiroiserable *^ 
circle of occasional arguments and temporary ex- 
I — [ pedients. ll a™ % bre our headsn^^][[^ turn, and our r7 
Y\ stomachs nauseate with them. We havgJuiA-thcfft^fli/ 
in every shape; we have locked iiet'tfiem in every W^f^ 
sf^^^j^ point^fyiew. Invention is exhausted ; reason is 
s^ fatigued; experienjtce has given judgment; but 
^ obstinacy is not yet conquered.^he honourable ^ 
o of public bonovoloBCO gentleman has made one 

endeavour more to diversify the form of this dis- ^^ 
(?)/ gusting argument He has thrown out a^ speech Q 
composed almost entirely of challenges. Challenges 02^ 
are serious things ; and as he is a man of prudence 
/^as well as resolution, I daresay he has very well 
weighed those challenges beforej^e delivered them, ^W\0. 
I had long the happiness to sitfth^a^same side of "Vir 

, / the Hous^and to agree with the honourable gentle- ^ 

CM/j I man j. all the American questions. CTMy senti- u-—- 

*^^^^ (Speech on American Taxation by Edmund Burke. R^ *7 
.. printed, by permission of H^gg^g^ MiMa & rnmnanY-C^P , 
X/ fromThe Riverside Literature Series.^^ CV)/ 
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CORRECTED PROOF 

AMERICAN TAXATION. 

Sir, — I agree with the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, that this subject is not new in this House. 
Very disagreeably to this House, very unfortunately 
to this nation, and to the peace and prosperity of 
this whole empire, no topic has been more familiar 
with us. For nine long years, session after session, 
we have been lashed round and round this misera- 
ble circle of occ€isional arguments and temporary 
expedients. I am sure our heads must turn, and 
our stomachs nauseate with them. We have had 
them in every shape ; we have looked at them in 
every point of view. Invention is exhausted ; rea- 
son is fatigued; experience has given judgment; 
but obstinacy is not yet conquered. 

The honourable gentleman has made one en- 
deavour more to diversify the form of this dis- 
gusting argument. He has thrown out a speech 
composed almost entirely of challenges. Challenges 
are serious things ; and as he is a man of prudence 
as well as resolution, I daresay he has very well 
weighed those challenges before he delivered them. 
I had long the happiness to sit at the same side of 
the House, and to agree, with the honourable gentle- 
man on all the American questions. My sentiment 

(Speech on American Taxation by Edmund Burke. Re- 
printed, by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
from "The Riverside Literature Series.") 

From W. 8. Booth's Practical Guide to Authors. Copy- 
right, 1907. Pvhlished by Houghton, Mijfflin dt Company. 
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Abbreviations : capitaliza- 
tion of abbreviations of 
titles, 18; punctuation be- 
fore and after e. g., i. e., 
viz., etc., 88 ; period used 
with, 78 ; of titles, 78 ; of 
ordinal numbers in dates, 
81 ; for expressing time, 
82 : in foot-notes and ci- 
tations, 82; for scriptu- 
ral references, 85 ; of 
states and territories, 85; 
list of common, 86 ; in 
copy, 253. 

Adjectives: proper, when 
capitalized, 2; compari- 
son of, 1*7 ; used after ap- 
pear, look, sound, ta^te, 
feel, smell, seem, 150. 

Agreement: of verb and 
subject, 121, 122, 125; of 
nouns and pronouns, 121 ; 
of pronouns with their 
antecedents, 126. 

Ah: followed by comma, 
84. 

Antecedents, 126-188. 

Apostrophe, 62-65. 

Article : when capitalized, 
10. 

Bibliography: how to make 

a, 108 ; as part of outline, 

200. 
Brackets : use of, 61. 
Brief: definition of, 202; 

purpose of, 205; how to 

make, 210. 

Capitals : for first word of 
a sentence, 1 ; for first 
word of a line of poetry, 


1 ; in quotations, 1 ; for 
first word of formal state- 
ment of salutation, 1; in 
tabulations, 2 ; for proper 
nouns and adjectives, 2 ; 
for geographical terms, 2; 
not used for names of sea- 
sons, 5 ; for words denot- 
ing family relationships, 
5 ; for names of the Deity, 
6; in Biblical terms, 6; 
common nouns, when 
capitalized, ; the, when 
capitalized, 10 ; for titles, 
18-18; sometimes not used 
after an interrogation 
point, 50 ; sometimes not 
used after an exclama- 
tion point, 53 ; full capi- 
tals and small capitals, 
how indicated in copy, 
253. 

Caret : meaning of word, 
70 ; to indicate omissions, 
70, 182. 

Citations, 103-197. 

Coherence : how secured in 
the sentence, 158 ; in the 
paragraph, 170. 

Colon : after introductory 
phrases or sentences, 42 ; 
with compound sen- 
tences, 45 ; with quota- 
tions, 45; after the salu- 
tation in a letter, 46, 225. 

Comma : in a series, 22 ; to 
set off phrases, 25, 26, 20, 
30 ; to set off clauses, 25, 
20, 30, 33, 34 ; to set off a 
restrictive relative pro- 
noun, 80 ; before titles or 
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degrees, 88 ; with dates, 
88 ; to mark omissions, 
84; with direct quota- 
tions, 84, 87; after the 
Tocative, 84; cifter ah 
and oh^ 84; after e. or., 
i. e., viz.t namely t etc., 
41 ; sometimes used after 
an interjection, 58 ; used 
with the dash, 57 ; in ci- 
tations, 197; used after 
the salutation in letters, 
225 ; not used in the ad- 
dress on an envelope, 220. 

Comparison : of adjectives, 
187. 

Compositions: general di- 
rections for form of, 178- 
182. 

Compounds : capitalization 
of compound titles, 17; 
when to be avoided, 98 ; 
numerals, 98 ; with half 
or quarter, 101; noun and 
adjective compounded, 
101 ; with self, 101; with 
like, 102; with school, 102 ; 
with man and toom^Ln, 
102; with boat, book, 
drop, light, house, room, 
aide, yard, 102; general 
rule for compounds, 105 ; 
plural of, 118 ; possessive 
of, 118. 

Concord, 121-126. 

Conjunctions : kinds of, 
162. 

Copy for the printer : faults 
to be avoided in hand- 
written copy,l78; general 
suggestions for prepara- 
tion of, 245 ; for newspa- 
pers, 257. 

Correlation, 188-187. 
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Dash: following a colon, 
45; following a period, 
46, 57 ; to indicate sus- 
pension of thought, 54; 
before or after an enu- 
meration, 57; after a para- 
graph headiQg, 57; to 
connect numbers, 58 ; 
general uses, 58. 

Diaeresis : used to separate 
similar vowels, 70. 

Divisions: those to be 
avoided, 98, 250; on a 
vowel, 98; on a conso- 
nant, 98; on terminations, 
94 ; on prefixes, 94. 

Emphasis : how secured in 
the sentence, 157 ; in the 
paragraph, 169. 

Exclamation point: after 
interjections, 58; in a 
aeries of exclamatory 
phrases, 54 ; after words 
of address, 54 ; to express 
doubt or sarcasm, 54. 

Foot-notes : how indicated 
in copy, 254. 

Geographical terms : when 

capitalized, 2. 
Government : rules for, 118. 

Historical present: how 
used, 142. 

Holidays : capitalized, 5. 

Hyphen : to show division 
of words, 70; in com- 
pound words, 70 ; with 
numerals, 98, 101. 

Infinitive: objective case 
used for subject of, 118 ; 
the "cleft infinitive," 
142 ; fo omitted after cer- 
tain verbs, 142. 
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Interrogation point : after 
direct questions, 50; to 
express doubt or uncer- 
tainty, 58. 

Irregularity : a violation of 
a law of rhetoric, 118. 

Italics: used for titles of 
books, magazines, and 
newspapers, 68, 77; for 
foreign words and 
phrases, 74; for words 
spoken of by name, 74 ; in 
scientific names, 77 ; how 
indicated in copy, 253. 

Letter-writing : general di- 
rections for, 217, 218 ; the 
heading of a letter, 221; 
the address, 221; the sal- 
utation, 222 ; body of the 
letter, 225; complimen- 
tary close, 225 ; signature, 
226 ; superscription, 229 ; 
official letters, 230 ; letter 
forms, 233 ; forms for for- 
mal notes, 241. 

Names: capitalization of 
geographical, 2 ; scien- 
tific, when capitalized,18 ; 
scientific, italics used in, 
77. 

Newspapers : preparation 
of copy for, 257. 

Note-taking: need of sys- 
tem of, 182; loose-leaf sys- 
tem described, 185. 

Nouns : common, when 
capitalized, 9 ; formation 
of plural, 110, lis ; plu- 
rals of foreign nouns, 
lis ; irregular plurals, 
138. . 

Numerals: when followed 
by a period, 49; when 


spelled out, 82; Roman, 
when used, 82, 194 ; used 
for scriptural references, 
85,194. 

O: always capitalized, 2; 
not followed by a comma, 
84; when preferred to 
0/^,54. 

Oh: when capitalized, 2; 
followed by a comma, 84 ; 
when preferred to O, 54. 

Omissions : how indicated, 
49, 70, 182. 

One : reference to, as ante- 
cedent, 130. 

Outline : value of making 
an, 202 ; method, 205. 

Paragraph : topic-sentence, 
166; unity in the, 166; 
emphasis, 169 ; cohe- 
rence, 170. 

Paraphrase : use of symbol 
for, in note-taking, 189. 

Parentheses : use of, 58, 61 ; 
position of period with 
reference to, 62. 

Participle : used in posses- 
sive case, 141 : "misre- 
lated participle,** 141; 
agreement of, 141. 

Period : at the end of a sen- 
tence, 46 ; after abbrevia- 
tions, 46; after a head- 
ing, 46; after numerals, 
49 ; after letters used in 
a tabulation, 49; to de- 
note omissions, 49 ; omit- 
ted in title-pages, 50 ; po- 
sition in a parenthesis, 
62. 

Plural : of nouns ending in 
o, 110 ; of nouns ending in 
y, 113; of compounds. 
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118 ; of foreign nouns. 
118 ; irregular plurals, 
188. 

Poetry: the quotation of, 
190. 

Possessive : denoted by 
apostrophe and s, 62; 
omission of «, 62 ; of com- 
pound nouns, 1 18 ; correct 
uses of, 188, Ul. 

President: when capital- 
ized, 18. 

President: of the United 
States, how addressed, 
280. 

Pronouns : agreement with 
nouns, 121 ; those taking 
a singular verb, 125; 
agreement with antece- 
dents, 120 ; position of 
the antecedent, 120 ; w?io, 
which, and that in rela- 
tive clauses, ISO; refer- 
ring to indefinite pro- 
nouns for antecedents, 
ISO. 

Proofk-eading : proofi'ead- 
er's marks, 205; proof 
with corrections, 266 ; 
corrected proof, 267. 

Proper nouns : capitalized. 
2. 

Punctuation : comma, 22 ; 
semicolon, 87 ; colon, 42 : 
period, 46 ; interrogation 
point, 50 ; exclamation 
point, 58; dash, 54; pa- 
rentheses and brackets, 
58; apostrophe, 62; quo- 
tation marks, 65; hy- 
phen, 70 ; caret, 70. 

Quotation : preceded by 
comma, 34, 37; introduced 


by colon, 45 ; of poetry, 
100. 
Quotation marks : to indi- 
cate exact words quoted, 
05, 69; not necessary 
with familiar quotations, 
06 ; for titles of stories, 
articles, poems, and pic- 
tures, 66 ; to call special 
attention to a word or ex- 
pression, 69 ; in a series of 
quoted paragraphs, 69. 

Research : methods of, 197. 
Roman numerals : when 

followed by period, 40; 

when used, 82, 194. 

Salutation : formal, capi- 
talized, 1 ; of a letter, 46, 
222. 

Scientific names : capitali- 
zation of, 18 ; bow writ- 
ten, 77. 

Section : when capital- 
ized, 10. 

Semicolon : used between 
clauses, 87, 88; before 
namely, e. g., i. c, viz., 
etc., 88 ; to set off phrases, 
41 ; general rule for use 
of, 41. 

Sentence: unity in, how 
secured, 158; emphasis, 
157; coherence, 158; the 
topic-sentence, 166. 

Shall : rules for use of, 145. 

Should : rule for use of, 145. 

Solecism : definition of, 
118. 

Spelling: final e retained 
or dropped before termi- 
nations, 106; fifial con- 
sonant doubled or not 
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doubled, 100 ; of deriva- 
tives, no ; compounds 
with all, full, well, mass, 
110 ; i and e in a digraph, 
110 ; plurals of nouns end- 
ing in o, 110; of com- 
pounds, 110; of nouns 
ending in y, lis ; posses- 
sive of compound nouns, 
lis ; plural of nouns end- 
ing in fuZ, lis ; of foreign 
nouns, lis. 

Style : discussion of, 17S. 

Subject: agreement with 
verb, 118, 121, 122, 125. 

Subjunctive : rules for use 
of, 140. 

Syllabication : divisions to 
be avoided, OS ; division 
on a vowel, 03 ; on a con- 
sonant, 03; on termina- 
tions, 04 ; on prefixes, 04. 

Tabulation : use of period 
after letters and num- 
bers in, 40: method of, 
206 ; in a Brief, 213. 

Tenses : rules for the use of, 
142. 

That: used in relative 
clauses, 130. 


The : when capitalized, 10. 

This : used with kind and 
sort, 126. 

Titles: capitalization of, 
IS ; of stories, poems, ar- 
ticles, and pictures, pre- 
ferably quoted, 66; of 
books, newspapers, and 
magazines, preferably 
italicized, 66, 77; abbre- 
viations of, 78 ; use of the 
with Reverend and Hon- 
orable, 78; used in ad- 
dressing letters and en- 
velopes, 221, 230. 

United States: when re- 
garded as singular, 121. 

Unity: in the sentence, 
153; in the paragraph, 
166. 

Will : rules for use of, 145. 
Which : in relative clauses, 

130; incorrectly used with 

and, 133. 
Wtio : incorrectly used, 

126; in relative clauses, 

130. 
Would : rule for use of, 145. 
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